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CORRESPONDENCE 


ante) February 6, 1861. 
Etiters—All the English jour- 


Lord John Rupsell. uncertain; not 
“only do: the, jourtals spealt in a contradic- 
tory manner of this, but also my private 
thie best informed: in 
general; are “unable to say any thing posi- 
tive, t6 mie on ‘this ‘subject.° To myself it 


jPrpbable: that, being placed be- 


necessity of doing something to 
tothe; popular seritiment,; 
and yedeemi his: own ‘pledge, in: his 
frithéus letter tothe Bishop'of Dartiam, on 
possibility. of taking decided and éfficacious 
measures against an invasion of a spiritual 
nature, and for that reason, of an inappre- 
ciable‘nature to a_liberal politician, Lord 
John Russell will betake himself to some 
middle cdurse, which will neither bring a 
remedy for the evil, nor an essential altera- 
tion of the present state of things. 
Some time since wrote to that 
notwithstanding my profound, antipathy to 
the, secret practices of Rome, and my 
stil more profound antipathy to her prin- 
diplés,’ experience but slight sym- 
pathy ‘with the ariti- Papal movement, now 
in Operation in| England, because I fear 
it.;may ,turn out ;to be more Protestant 
than Obristian, more political than spirit: | 
ual, because whatever portion of in- | 
| disputable :good it may have in it, it may 
‘no. result’ Ido not even know 
whether it may (urn to the advantage 
. of our common and formidable enemy. | 
The more I think about it, the more I am | 
| impressed with the idea that it is not by 
negative, but by positive measurés, that a 
-gaitablesretusn should be made to the ag~ | 
of the Pope.’ The adoption of 
coercivé measures against it would be in 
violation of the views of liberty and tole- 
rance belonging to the present age, in op- 
position to which it would be neither de- 
sirable; nor possible to move. What of 
that! let there be, on the contrary, a falling 
back on the, principles of liberty and tole- 
ration, which the Roman See, with more 
address than honesty, invokes; and let an 
application of these principles be made in 
the States of; the Pope, as he does in those 
of the Qaeen of England. By that method 
Protestantism will show that it has confi- 
dence in the goodness of its own cause, 
and that it relies, for final success, on the 
power of the truth. If the Pope permits 
it.t6 ‘penetrate into his States, an evangeli- 
gal, spiritual’ influence, analagous to the 
Roman Catholic influence which he claims 
to’ exercise in’ England, there wifl result 
froth this a struggle, of which we should 
hot fear the issue. But if, on the contrary, 
as it is previously certain, he refuse the 
Queen of England that influence in his 
dominions which he arrogates in hers, he 
will place himself in contradiction to him- 
self, and exhibit in the face of the whole 
world that he has no faith in himself. 
This moral result will be great. 
_ Full of these thoughts, it is with peculiar 
satisfaction that I have just read in the 
Morning Herald a document proposed for 
adoption to the Queen of. England, and 
which issues from a distinguished theolo- 
gian of the continent. Notwithstanding 
its rather ironical manner, it contains, in 
my judgment, the gist of whatever has 
been said truly and usefully on the sub- 
ject. 
\ Here follow some extracts. Speaking of 
the bull of Pope Pius IX. given at Rome, 
"on the 24th of September, 1850, the docu- 
ment proceeds’ thus: | 
; “We cannot doubt ‘the sincerity of that 
’ geal for the Popedom which dictated thie 
remarkable document. ‘The desire of 
spreading what.is believed to be the truth 
has suggested it. ‘The Pope has endeavoured 
to do his duty, and in so doing he has re- 
minded ys of ours. He has exercised what 
he conceives to be his right, and he thus 
authorizes us to make use of our own.... 
And should we not try to do good to those 
who have attempted to do sotous? ‘With 
what measure ye mete, it shall be measured 
os to you again.’ (Matt. vii. 2.) 
*Weareconvinced that the time is at 
 Tength come for the establishment in the 
Roman States of the form of ecclesiastical 
government which exists in other countries, 
and which so powerfully contributes to the 
“preservation of morality, of order, and the 
~. general prosperity of nations. We there- 
"& fore hereby create a hierarchy of bishops in 
Roman States of the Reformed Catholic 
Church, who will take their titles from their 
particular sees. Wishing to establish this 
institution with all the respect due to the 
‘already established there, we have 
taken care to choose, as the sees of the Re- 
formed Catholic bishops, those towns in 
which no Roman Catholic bishops exist. 
It has not, however, been without difficulty, 
as nearly every town in the Roman States 
ihas a bishop; nevertheless, we trust that 
we have succeeded. 
=  *We divide the States of the Church 
=. imto twelve dioceses, or Reformed Catholic 
= bishoprics; one of the sees will be held by 
arehbishop and metropolitan. Begin- 
~ ning, then, by the South, there will be, 
7 oe “1, A bishop of Poli, whose spiritual 
ipdiction will extend over the Campagna 
ma, &c. | 
and lastly, An,archbishop, metropoli- 
Compagnano, fifleen miles from 
Rome, whose special diocese will contain 
Romeand its environs. 
' « All these bishops will be Italians, and, if 
possibe, Romans. 
[| ~ “*@here will, therefore, be only one ec- 
clesiastieal. province in the Roman States, 
with one bishop and eleven suffragans, 
whose z@l and whose labours: will, we 
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i any future time 
eatér number: of 


pistle OF St. Paul’to the Romans ; to which’ 
‘will ad@q few words, to the ‘efféet that’ | 

he and ‘his: aghes: are come to tecom- 

mence and lish the: work which: the: 


»bagun. Three: million, | 


Aggrewion England Suggestions ow. 


nals, dnd even’ our own, aré full’of speca- | 
lations excited by the approaching meeting | 
of Parliament... What be, proposed by | 


| men of faith, blameless, of good behaviour, 
 BOSTCRIPT. 


to send labourers into his harvest, and let 


_“[P.S.. A list of twelve eandidates‘for. 
the Reformed Catholic bishoprics is append- 
all Ttalians, 


ed to’ this document; they are 


ASSEMBLY OF STUTTGARD. 

‘It wae my intention to end the account; 
of: the Masembly of Stuttgard, which I. 
forwarded to you at the close of -1850, by” 
telling’ you’ also’ what was ‘done for the 
Home Mission enterprise, of which Wich- 
ern is the intelligent and pious agent. 
Bat that Assembly is already. too old, in. 
such ea tinje.ds ours, when, events, press on 
one another so rapidly: Lshall limit my-: 
| self, therefore, to ‘but: a few words: on thie 

~Wichern, whose duty i¢ wis to make 
the report on the Home Mission, applied 
his strength more particularly to the ques- 
tion 80 interesting in every country, viz: 
“What are the expedients for obtaining 
the labourers: necessary for the work of 
the Home Mission ‘hese labourers he 
divided into two classes: those who ren- 
der. this work their business exclusively, 
in schools, in hospitals, in prisons, in col- 
portage, &c. and those who apply them- 
selves to it without going out of their situa- 
tion. As for the former, Wichern showed: 
all the evil which: those employed might 
produce who lack the gifts requisite for 
their work—interior gifts of grace and na- 
tural gifts, developed by a special prepara- 
tion. . Religious societies cannot too atten- 
tively consider this great danger, and 
should, first of all, labour to. establish in- 
stitutions calculated to form their agents, 
or to avail themselves of such as already 
exist. 
As for the latter class, the universal 
complaint in Germany, as elsewhere, is, 
that the number of pious persons who con- 
secrate a part of their time to God’s work 
is msufficient. “What is to be done?” 
asked Wichern, and here, in brief, is the 
excellent reply which he made to his own 
question :—“* First of all, awaken the con- 
science of Christians concerning their obli- 
gations in this respect; let all the pulpits 
ring with the doctrine of the universal 
priesthood; let Christian parents, God’s 
ministers in their own households, train 
up their children in view of a future to be 
wholly consecrated to the Lord; let men 
the most eccupied in business devote at 
least the Sabbath to the poor, the sick, to 
every one in affliction; to labour for the 
Lord is the best manner of sanctify.ing his 
day; above all, let us supplicate the Lord 


whosoever possesses a single talent take 
good heed not to bury it in the earth.’ — 

Other members, speaking after Wichern 
on the same ‘subject, offered very useful 
remarks, which I regret'my want of time 
to report in detail. One of them, an elder 
from Elberfeld, developed this. thought— 
that Presbyterian churches have, in their 
very organization, all the means necessary 
for the Home Mission. Mr. F. W. Krum- 
macher, formerly of Elbetfeld, now of Ber- 
lin, showed, by an interesting fact, how 
one of the works of the Home Mission 
may enlist forces for all the rest. At 
Berlin, where the agency of the Mission 
is extended over the whole city, divided 
into wards or districts, in imitation of the 
City Mission of London, meetings of wor- 
ship for children are established in some 
churches, in which every thing is adapted 
to the capacity of that age. Already near- 
ly four thousand children attend this wor- 
ship, and through their means the gospel 
has not only been successfully carried into 
a multitude of families, but also the active 
co-operation of many parents, brothers, or 
sisters of the youth has been in this way 
obtained. | 

As to other subjects treated of in their 
connection with the Home Mission, I 
must limit myself to pointing at their titles, 
which will suffice to show the extent which 
this noble enterprise takes in Germany: 
“The establishment of itinerant preachers, 
as a means of revival and of life in the 
churches” — “The co-operation of the 
common schools with the Home Mission, 
in their connection with families’’—‘Asso- 
ciations for the intellectual and moral cul- 
ture of operatives and apprentices, con- 
sidered in their relations to society and to 
the Church”—“ Christian enterprise in 
behalf of the poor, considered in its rela- 
tion to legal charity’’—‘ Examination of 
the measures hitherto employed for the 
extinction of mendicity”—“Agency of the 
Home Mission relative to prisons and re- 
turned convicts’”’— How the local press,”’ 
(the small provincial newspapers,) “ may 
be employed in the service of the Home 
Mission ?”” 

Tholuck, to whom was assigned the part 
of closing the deliberations of the Assem- 
bly, in summing up the ideas which had 
been offered for consideration in it, deliver- 
ed these grave remarks :—“ The deep sore 
of our country has been again laid bare 
before us; but here, in this country of 
Wurtemberg, we have also found a remedy 
for every wound. We, men of the North, 
will carry home this recollection with us 
‘or our humiliation; we, who have hitherto 
éntertained the pretension of being the 
metropolis of learning and profundity, shall 
kaow henceforth, that in this country 
there is more learning, more prayer, more 
labour in behalf of the Saviour’s kingdom 
than in any other country of Germany 
This Assembly has powerfully contributed 
to fill‘up the chasm which the storms of 
the last two years had scooped out be- 
tween our fellow citizens. Let us look at 
it—peace is found ‘only at the foot of the 
Cress, ‘iMay ‘this, on parting from one 
other, be our consolation in the midst of 
“The whole city of Stuttgard testified 
great ‘interesti.in the deliberations of the 
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pigs of this opis, will be distributed) in 
States, 


‘ia. these silemn days, to separate itself 
from the sympathies which filled so many 


hearts; the Queen was several times pre- 
sent at the sessions ; and the King was. 
‘pleased, by inviting the President of the 
| Assembly : to ‘his table, to show that he 
| knew how to honour the great and holy 
_,| cause for which it labours. | 


It is. of greater importance to remark, 
that the German: yearly Assemblies, of 


which the Stuttgard Assembly is one, are; 
evidential, in the midst of the troubles, 
which so:divide and agitate Germany, of a 
marked progress in religious life and reli- 
gious activity. No: God has not given 


‘up the country of Luther ‘to the Strausses 
and Rongés. There, as in France, as in 
England, as every where in Europe, a 
faithful. people are getting ready for the 
great ahd. terrible conflict, which every 


ness. 
German orthodoxy, through the medium 
of Hengstenberg’s Journal,. is distinctly 
severed: from the movement which Pro- 
fessor Scherer has begun to excite in Swit- 
zerland and France. Hengstenberg, who 
has the right to speak with the twofold 
authority of faith and learning, in the 


movement. I am persuaded that Tholuck, 
and other German Prefessors of less deci- 
ded orthodoxy, but of living piety, will 
likewise sunder themselves from the pre- 
tended reform of Professor Scherer, and 
from the Strasburg Journal, which that re- 
form has established, under the title of a 
Theological Review. It gives me pleasure 
to perceive that young evangelical minis- 
ters, for a moment more or less drawn into 
this dangerous novelty, begin already to 
retrace their steps, and to refuse their con- 
tributions to the Review of Strasburg. For 
the rest, these questions already are a 
great deal less spoken of. Our time is 
claimed by other matters; we live so fast 
now-a-days ! 


= 


For the Presbyterian. 
Last of the Wyoming Massacre. 


Messrs. Editors.—In The Presbyte- 
rian of January 25 it is stated that 
the last survivor of the Wyoming tra- 
gedy had passed away, but I am happy 
to inform you that there is still another. 
Mrs. Sylvia Seybolt, who now resides 
with her son-in-law, Joshua Mullock, 
Esq., of Mount Hope, Orange county, 
New York, was one of the naman of 
Forty Fort at the time of the massacre. 
She was then fourteen years old, mak- 
ing her now eighty-seven. In the 
spring of 1775 her father, Jedediah 
'Stephens, with his family, consisting of 
five sons, five daughters, and two sons- 
in-law, removed from Canaan,{Connec- 
ticut, and settled in the valley of 
the Susquehanna. Here he prospered 
abundantly for a little more than three 
years, when this beautiful vale was laid 
waste. | 

During the progress of the Revolu- 
tion the boys residing in the valley, of 
the age of sixteen and under, had vol- 
untarily formed themselves into a mili- 
tary company, and had elected from 
their own number William Mason for 
their captain, and for lieutenant, Rufus 
Stephens, a brother of Mrs. Seybolt. 
These heroic boys formed part of that 
ill-fated band that left the fort under 
Colonel Zebulon Butler, and fell a prey 
to Tory and Indian barbarity. While 
the battle was raging, an Indian, pleased 
with the appearance of Mason, took him 
under his protection, intending to save 
his life;. but being afterwards told by a 
Tory that he was captain of a rebel 
company, the Indians kindled a fire, 
and with fiendish delight placed him on 
it, and held him there with their bayo- 
nets until life was extinct. Lieutenant 
Stephens was found dead, his body be- 
ing literally covered with bullet and 
tomahawk wounds. 

An older brother, Jedediah Stephens, 
was among the few who escaped. While 
running towards the river, two Indians 
sprang suddenly out of the bushes and 
fired upon him, one bullet passing 
through his clothes, between his side 
and arm. One of the Indians then 
commenced re-loading his gun, while 
the other gave full chase. The latter 
soon overtook and attempted to seize 
him, but Stephens, eluding his grasp, 
felled him by a blow with the breech of 
his gun, and struck him a second blow 
after his fall, which doubtless killed him. 
He soon reached the river and plunged 
in; here he was again fired at, and again 
escaped unhurt. He swam across the 
river, and secreted himself under the 
boughs of a tree that had fallen into the 
water. In this shelter he remained un- 
til after dark, when he re-crossed the 
river and entered the fort. 

The next day after the surrender of 
the fort, an Indian with a large knife in 
his hand, came up to Stephens, and 
taking hold of him, says to him:— 
“White brother, in the battle yesterday 
you killed my brother, now me kill 
you.” Stephens denied, at the same 
time saying, ‘‘ We are all good brothers 
now?” The Indian then examined him 
thoroughly to see if he was not wound- 
ed, but with all his thirst for vengeance 
he failed to recognize him as the slayer 
of his brother, saying as he let him go, 
“‘Well,:me don’t know; he look like 
him.” 
While the plundering was in progress 
Mrs. Seybolt saw an Ifdian break open 
her sister’s trunk, in which he found a 
bottle of camphor. He took it up, and 
smelling of it, asked if it was poison. 
The owner replied that it was not: he 
then made her taste it, after which ‘he 
drank it off, and went and lay down by 
the river. The doctor was soon in- 
formed of the circumstance, and on ex- 
amining him, pronounced him in a dy- 

_ Five days after the massacre the.sur- 
vivors were ordered to leave the valley. 
They. all ‘set out on foot across. 
Great Swamp, in which they lay duriag 
two nights; on the third they arrived at 
Stroudsburgh, near the Delaware.. In 


| thig company/was a sister of Mrs. Sey- 
bolt, with 


a child only two weeks: old. 
From they proceeded to: 


Assombly. royahy was tnwilling, | 


the Hudson, near Newburgh, where they: 


thing pottends, between light and dark-: 


‘name of both, unreservedly censures this 


Connecticut, in wagons employed in 
carrying provisions to the American 
army. From Sharon they again tra- 
velled on foot until they reached their 

The incidents related above I réceiv- 
ed from the lips of Mrs. Seybolt a few 
days since, and as every thing connect- 
ed with the Revolution is filled with in- 
terest, I hope they may prove accept- 
able to your. readers. Although there 
is here and there a survivor of the Revo- 


lution yet we must soon cease to hear 


these thrilling tales from the lips of 
those who were participants or eye-wit- 
nesses. May we prize as we should the 
precious boon of liberty which cost our 
forefathers so much suffering. —_ 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 
Dissolution of. Bs Pastoral Rela- 
| 

Messrs. Editors—Much has been said 
and written upon the evils resulting 
from the frequent changes in the pas- 
toral relation. Still changes in this re- 
spect do, and will take place, sometimes 
without sufficient reason, and sometimes 
when they are desirable and proper. 
On such occasions, it is gratifying to 
see the exhibition of kind and Christian 
feelings on the part of both pastor and 
people. 
A change of this kind has recently 
occurred in the Presbyterian Church of 
South Salem, New York. This Church 
has established a reputation for its at- 
tachment to the doctrines, order, and 
Boards of our Church; it has been 
among the foremost of our country 
churches in contributing to objects of 
benevolence, and especially in sustain- 
ing Presbyterian institutions. 

he Rev. Reuben Frame, who has 
been the pastor of this Church for the 
last sixteen years, has recently been 
called to another field of labour; the 
congregation opposed the separation, 
but he considered the circumstances of 
the case as a providential indication 
that he should accept the call. This, 
however, did not wean from him the 
affections of the people for whom he 
had laboured for so many years. While 
he was their pastor, they had at differ- 
ent times testified their love and esteem 
by paying him those congregational 
donation visits which are common in 
some churches, and as it was necessary 
for his family to remain among them a 
few months, the congregation availed 
themselves of the opportunity of re- 
newing this token of friendship by a 
visit of this kind. 

It was delightful to see the feelings 
of mutual affection exhibited by this 
people and their late pastor on this oc- 
casion. During the evening very dif- 


‘ferent emotions were exhibited in quick 
succession; sometimes were seen the 


happy countenance and pleasant smile, 
and then the tear of sorrow would start, 
as they adverted to the dissolution of 
that relation which for years had been 
so happy. 

How blessed that gospel which binds 
heart to heart, and unites by ties which 
separations cannot sever, but which are 
as lasting as eternity. 

| A SPECTATOR. 


For the Presbyterian. 
OUR CATECHISM CLASS. 


In the basement room of an unfinished 
church in one of our large cities, a class 
meets every Sabbath morning, for in- 
struction in the Shorter Catechism. 
The hour for assembling is nine o’clock, 


and the recitation and the exercises | 


connected with it generally keep us 
until a little after ten. 

As there is but one teacher, and the 
number of pupils in regular attendance 
is about one hundred and twenty-five, the 
answers are generally given in concert. 
After the repetition four or five times, 
for the benefit of those who may not 
have studied them at home, of the two 
answers which constitute the day’s les- 
son, the teacher endeavours to take 
up a few of the leading points in each 
answer, and impress them by questions, 
by familiar illustrations and anecdotes, 
upon the minds of the children. To 
these instructions most listen attentive- 
ly, and the other Sunday, as we were 
talking about the various things wherein 
Christ's humiliation consisted, the big 
tear stood in more than one eye, and 
more than one heart seemed moved 
with at least sympathy and grief on 
account of a Saviour’s suffering and 
sorrow. 

The ages of the pupils vary from 
seven or eight to about fourteen. Of 
course in such a number there are great 
diversities of disposition, and differences 


of capacity; but in regard to conduct 


they are all, as a general thing, uni- 
formly respectful and obedient. 

Music occupies an important part in 
our exercises. With singing and prayer 
we commence, and with singing and 
prayer we conclude. And besides, 
whenever in the course of the examina- 
tion the children become a little wearied 
and restless, a hymn sung acts like a 
charm, and all are quiet again. 0, it 
is sweet to hear a hundred childish 
voices mingling in a matin song; they 
appear to sing as the true sailor plies 
his oar, witha will. And it sometimes 
seems to us as if angels came down on 
purpose to hear them, and then wafted 
their song up to heaven. Our taste 
may be at fault, but we would rather 
hear “ There is a happy land,” sung by 
a company of children, than the “‘ Echo 
song.” 

The interest in the exercises mani- 
fested by some of our dear pupils is in- 
deed encouraging. The other day, 
when we called at the home of some of 
our scholars, their mother told us that 
they were so eager to be at the class in 
good time, they often went away “ with- 
out any breakfast.” Two or three Sun- 
days since we were distributing cate- 
chisms to those that had not previously 
been supplied, when two little girls, 
poorly clad, came up, and said, ‘“‘Please 
give us catechisms?”’ 

uestion, ‘Can you read?’’ they replied 
at they could not, ‘But,’’ said the 
elder, with anxiety: depicted upon her 
countenance, and earnestness in her 
tones, ‘‘mother will read them to us, 
and we'll learn the answers in.that way.. 


Please give us catechisms.” Their re-. 
obtained conveyance as far as Sharon, ‘ quest was complied with, and they are 


doubt the first of these facts. 


In answer to the,| 


punctual in their attendance, and recite 


regularly with their companions. 

And now, will not Christians, and es- 
pecially Christian parents, pray for 
these dear children? Some of them 
are without religious instruction at 
home, without any instruction save in 
vice, and all need the prayers of God’s 
people. Surely those prayers will be 
offered up, and the blessing of heaven 
will descend upon teacher and taught. 

For the Presbyterian. 

THE FLOWER OF RYDAL. 


A dry, withered flower lies by me, which 
I gathered on a eweet July morning, beside 


| the doorway of Wordsworth’s cottage on 


Rydal mount, and it tempts me to a word 
of reminiscence of this extraordinary man. 
I had come up from Ambleside to spend an 
hour with him, as he always gave a hearty 
welcome io the few Americans who wan- 
dered in to his secluded home. His cot- 
tage stands at the summit of a deeply 
shaded hill, and is covered all over with 
ivy and with woodbine. The cottage was 
just what I expected in appearance, but 
not its illustrious occupant. Instead of a 
grave, pensive man in scholastic black, I 
found a most affable, smiling, loveable old 
man, dressed in a well-worn coat of blue, 
(with metal buttons,) and checked breeches, 
and with a broad brimmed white hat lying 
by his side. He looked like a substantial 
farmer, just come in for his *“‘nooning ;”’ 
and his greeting had a broad heartiness in 
it, that took me all aback. His face was 
long and thin—his complexion highly flo- 
rid—his hair fell upon his shoulders, and 
over his half-closed eyes he wore a pair of 
large green spectacles. 

Without any preliminaries, he entered 
at once into a genial and most familiar 
conversation, talked. of America with great 
enthusiasm, particularly of his friend Wash- 
ington Irving, and of Mrs. Sigourney, who 
had once paid him a delightful visit. For 
years he had hoped to see our country for 


himself, but the duties of a small office 


which he held, and on which he was par- 
tially dependent, had prevented the under- 
taking. 

His library was not large, but among his 
books he showed me with evident pleasure 
a beautiful copy of Professor Reed’s Ameri- 
can edition of his poetry, which he pre- 
ferred above any English edition that had 
yet been produced. Had Wordsworth 
been a richer man he would hardly have 
been a great collector of books. When a 
visitor once said to his servant, ‘Is this 
your mastepe-study?”? ‘No, sir,’’ replied 
the man, “iy master’s study is out of 
doors.”” 

I was not surprised, therefore, to hear 
presently from the old poet an invitation to 
walk out into his grounds, and see the 
neighbouring views. As we moved about 
through the well trimmed walks, he talked 
on with the most lively enthusiasm. “Yon- 
der is Rydal Water.” And there it lay, a 
mere shellfull of water, environed round 
by bold towering hills. In front, over the 
steeple of the parish church, was Grass- 
mere, the lake along whose beach Cole- 
ridge was wont to wander, and beside 
which he composed the “‘Ancient Mariner.” 
Beyond was Helvellyn, the mountain king, 
with his retinue of a hundred hills, and at 
his feet lay Ropert Souruey. 

Of all these scenes, and the great men 
who had haunted them during years gone 
by, the ied’ man talked on until we 
reached again his cottage door. He then 
bade me farewell with a parting “God 
bless you;” [ pulled this little flower, 
(then fresh and bright,) and turned slowly 
away from Rydal Mount. That cottage is 
now a lonely spot. The venerable inter- 
preter of natare no longer leans on his 
staff beneath that doorway. Within a 
stone’s throwof that ‘ Mount” is as plain 
tomb, on whch more than one moistened 
eye has readthe name of Wiii1am Worps- 
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For the Presbyterian. 
SURE OF TWO THINGS. 


The exellent John Newton being 
asked his opinion on some topic, re- 
plied, ‘‘ When I was young, I was sure 
of many things; there are only two 
things of vhich I am sure now; one is, 
that I am iserable sinner, and the 
other is that Jesus Christ is an all-suffi- 
cient Saviour.” This is the sum of all 
saving knowledge, and he is well taught 
who gets these two lessons by heart. 

It.seems strange that any man can 
Let him 
search his own soul, and what does he 
find but sin? Let him compare his own 
character with the spotless holiness of 
God, ani how vile the contrast! Few 
men feel themselves to be miserable 
sinners. They do not feel that sin is 
misery. If they had any proper sense 
of the evil nature of sin, its real charac- 
ter in God’s sight, its offensiveness to 
all holy beings, and its just desert of 
punishment, it would fill the sinner’s 
heart vith misery. We do love to be 
loved. It makes us wretched to know 
that no one regards us with fervour. 
To be deservedly the object of divine 
displeasure, must be the occasion of in- 
tense cistress to every sensitive mind. 
And infinite love cannot love sin. As 
sinners, we are under the wrath and 
curse of that God whose love is bound- 
less. Such a thought would make us 
miserable, could we not find comfort in 
some assurance of acceptance by the 
grace of another who is more worthy 
than we. The fact that we are not dis- 
tressed in view of our character as sin- 
ners, must be the result of ignorance of 
ourselves, or else of a sweet assurance 
of pardon through the merits of Jesus 
Christ. 

‘Mr. Newton was sure that he was a 
miserable sinner, and just as sure that 
Jesus Christ is an all-sufficient Saviour! 
And well he might be sure of it. Mr. 


Newton had been a very great sinner, 


as well as very miserable one. He 
had .trampled madly on the laws of 
God, and fouled his. soul with vile and 
flagrant sins. But he had tasted the 


from far and wide to see it. 


mercy of God in Christ. He had felt 
the blessedness of pardoned sin. The 
Saviour had come to his soul, and said, 
‘“Go in peace, thy sins are — 
thee.” Strange indeed, if he had. not 
felt him to be an all-sufficient Sayiour. 
If he can do this for me, he can do it 
for others. Blood that will avail for 
the chief of sinners, will avail for those 
who have not been as vile as I; and 
then be rejoiced to commend him to 


others: as just the Saviour they need. 


Why should he not be received? He 
seeks to save. He would love to save. 
He is able and willing to save unto the 
uttermost, all that come to him. Par- 
ents would not give heed to their star- 
ving children so joyfully as he would 
give his blood to wash away a sinner’s 
uilt. 
And then his salvation is so full, as 
well as so free. ‘Ho, every one that 
thirsteth.”” ‘‘Come unto me all ye 
who labour.” To save the chief of 
sinners Jésus came. Not the righteous, 
but sinners, he calls to himself. I=fthese 
are his own promises and calls, he must 
iy an all-sufficient Saviour. I am sure 
e is. 

Then we will trust in him, and be 
glad in him, and commend him to 
others, and beg them to receive him. 
We are miserable sinners, but he is an 
all-sufficient Saviour. These are great 
truths, and should be thought of in 
their connection and dependence. They 
are saving truths; for when we feel the 
misery of sin, we see the sufficiency of 
Christ. Then he is the Saviour our 
souls need. Faith lays hold of him, 
and love embraces him; Christ is ours, 
and we are his. t* 


— 


BIBLE MAKERS OF EIMEO. 


You have all heard of the beautiful 
island of Tahiti, and its no less beauti- 
ful neighbour, the small island of 
Kimeo. Six and fifty years ago the 
first missionaries to the South Seas 
landed on Tahiti, and for fifteen years 
worked hard and prayed much ere the 
blessing came, and the gospel triumph- 
ed. Then, however, great good was 
done. Many confessed themselves be- 
lievers in Jesus. Idolatry lost its pow- 
er, and a great longing for more gos- 
pel truth was felt. It now beeame 
necessary to give the people the Bible 
in their own language, and a printing 
press—the first in the South Seas— 
was set up at Eimeo. The curiosity 
thus awakened was very great. Such 
a thing as a machine to make books 
was quite unknown, and people flocked 
The king 
went every day into the office and 
watched the setting up of the types, 


and the working off of the sheets. The 


chiefs begged to be allowed to do the 
same, while the people thronged the 
doors and windows, and every place 
through which they could get a peep at 
what was going on. Multitudes came 
from every district of Eimeo, and from 
all the neighbouring islands. For sev- 
eral weeks the place where the printing 
was carried on was like a public fair. 
The beach was lined with canoes from 
distant ports. The houses were filled 
with visitors. The fields were covered 
with tents set up by those who could 
not get a lodging in the town. And 
the school-room and the chapel, though 
capable of seating six hundred persons, 
were too small for the numbers that 
pressed into them, waiting for some 
chance of getting a peep at the wonder- 
ful machine. 

All these parties were eager to carry 
back with them some copies of “the 
book,” and the usual question they 
asked when landing was, ‘*When will 
the books be ready ?”’ 3 

The first copy that was finished was 
presented to the king, whose joy, on 
his getting it, knew no bounds. The 
queen and the chiefs were next sup- 
plied, but here the missionaries were 
nearly brought to a stand for want of 
proper materials for binding. Their 
stock of mill-boards was soon done, 
and their leather speedily exhausted. 
The people, however, soon found a sub- 
stitute for the first, by beating pieces 
of bark-cloth together, till they formed 
a good firm board; or cutting very thin 
pieces of wood of the size required to 
make the backs. To get the necessary 
quantity of leather, the missionaries 
taught the people how to tan skins. 
And now all set to work to make the lea- 
ther. All kinds of animals were speedi- 
ly killed for their skins; and old dogs, 
shaggy goats, wild kittens, every crea- 
ture, in short, that could be spared, was 
thus robbed of its jacket to find covers 
for the word of God. The printing 
office was almost like a tan-yard; and 
as you passed through the village, 


‘almost every hut had a skin of some 


sort stretched on a board, and drying 
in the sun. So great was the eager- 


ness of the people for the books, that 


binders enough could not be procured, 
till every chief sent one or more men 
to learn the art, and help to supply the 
wants. Most cheering was it to the 
missionaries to see the people thus em- 
ployed; and though the season was one 
of great toil, it was also one of great 
enjoyment. For many weeks and 
months this eagerness lasted, and the 
demand was so great, that thirty or 
forty canoes were often seen in the 
bay, waiting five or six weeks for their 
supply. Each canoe would generally 
bring eight or ten persons, and these 
would hand to the missionaries a large 
roll of plantain leaves, each of which 
had an order on it for one or more 
copies from people that could not come. 
One evening about sun-set, a canoe 
arrived from Tahiti with five men to 
purchase Bibles. The moment they 
landed they hastened to the mission- 
aries’ dwelling, and asked for * the 
word of Luke.’’ No copies were ready, 
but they were told if they would wait 
till the following morning, they should 
have as many as they needed; and 
were recommended to seek a lodging in 
the village. But they were afraid to 
go away, lest some other persons might 
come and take the copies they were so 
earnestly waiting for. So gatheri 
some dry cocoanut leaves for a bed, an 
wrapping themselves in their bark- 
cloth cloaks, they lay down upon the 
ground just outside the missionary’s 


house, and slept till the morning broke. 


There the missionary found them in the 
morning, and seeing their great anxiety, 
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‘lost no time in supplying to each @ copy, 
and one for a another for 
mother of one of them. Each wrapped 
his book in a piece of white bark-cloth, 
put it into his bosom, bid the mission- 
ary ‘good bye,” and without eating or 
drinking, hastened to the boat, hoisted 
the sail, and steered away: full of joy 
towards home. | 

Young reader, does not this great 
eagerness of the poor South Sea island- 
ers put many in this land of Bibles to 
the blush? O! let us follow their deep 
interest in God’s book, and as it abounds 


demned for our neglect and carelessness 
respecting it. 


— 


MY MOTHER. 


In a small town in ——, Scotland, 
lived in humble life an aged pilgrim, 
the daughter of an eminent. servant of 
the Lord, who had been the catechist 
of a neighbouring parish. It was on a 
fine summer evening, a few years since, 
she went to sit with one who, youn 
years, had yet seen affliction. hey 
spoke of the way by which God had 
led them, and the younger said:— 
‘‘When only seven years old my mo- 
ther died, and I, her oldest child, who 
had clung to her, and leaned upon her, 
felt helpless and alone; then, for the 
first time, I began to feel that God only 
could be all things to me. The glory 
of God as revealed in the gospel of 
Christ attracted me, and sad was the 
daily discovery that I was a sinner, and 
far off from him. When I could not 
see how I could ever have a place 
among his children, I bethought me of 
my mother; she was a child of God, 
and why may not her daughter become 
so? I cried to the eed) he heard me, 
and revealed Christ asthe way. I can- 
not tell how much I have to bless God 
for the precious remembrance of a be- 
lieving mother’s meek and quiet spirit.” 

‘‘Well,” said her aged friend, ‘‘ it is 
a little. remarkable that I lost my mo- 
ther at the same age asyoudid. Iwas 
a thoughtless lassie, and all I mind 
about her is, that always when I waked 
out of my first sleep I saw her kneeling 
inacorner. There was a something in 
seeing my mother praying, while every 
body else was asleep, that, thoughtless 
as I was, I never could forget it. My 
father used to say, ‘ Children, I'll bless 
God through eternity, that he gave me 
your mother’s company for a little while 
in this world: O that my bairns would 
be like their mother!’”’ Sweet was the 
smile of the aged woman as she thus 
spoke of her parents; she is now among 
the company of the redeemed above. 
Of her young friend we will not speak, 
for she is still on earth; but we hope 
that she also may be kept, by the power 
of God, through faith unto salvation. 


burgh. 

A correspondent of the Gazette takes 
occasion, from the recent installation of 
the Rev. William M. Paxton as pastor 
of the First church of Pittsburgh, to 
recall some interesting facts in regard 
to the “work of sixty-three years,”’ 
which have elapsed since the act was 
passed in the Legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania, incorporating the “ First Presby- 
terian congregation of the town of 
Pittsburgh.” He says: 

‘‘The installation of a new pastor of 
the First Presbyterian church of this 
city is an epoch in our history, and well 
calculated to arrest attention and at- 
tract reflection back to the earlier his- 
tory of that body. On the 29th of 
September, 1789, the act incorporating 
the Presbyterian congregation of the 
town of Pittsburgh and vicinity be- 
came a law. By that act the following 
persons were named as the first Trus- 
tees :—-Samuel Barr, (the pastor,) John 
Withers, Robert Galbraith, Stephen 
Bayard, Alexander Fowler, George 
Wallace, John Gibson, David Duncan, 
Adamson Tannehill, Richard Butler, 
and Isaac Craig. Of these eleven, six 
had served in the revolutionary army. 
Sinee_that act was passed less than 
sixty-four years have elapsed, and what 
changes have taken place.in that church, 
in Pittsburgh, in this State, and in our 
National Government ! 

‘<The small and humble log building 
in which the Presbyterian congregation 
of the town of Pittsburgh then wor- 
shipped the ever-living God, has disap- 
peared, and is succeeded by a large, 
substantial, and commodious edifice. 
The original pastor and trustees of that 
congregation, where are they? All 
gone to ‘that bourne from which no 
traveller returns.’. Richard Butler, the 
gallant soldier, the true-hearted patriot, 
‘the renowned second and riyal of 
Morgan at Saratoga,’ is gone. John 
Gibson, the early pioneer in the West, 
the bearer from Tene to Lord Dunmore 
of that eloquent speech which is read 
and admired wherever the English lan- 
guage is known, is gone. Isaac Craig, 
the modest but brave soldier, whose ser- 
vices extended to the West Indies, with 
Biddle and Barney, and Paul Jones, 
who followed Washington at Trenton, 
at Princeton, at Brandywine, and Ger- 
mantown, and who fought with Sullivan 
at Chemung and Newtown, is gone. 
Bayard, and Fowler, and Tannehill, all 
soldiers and survivors of the toils and 
dangers of the Revolution, are gone. 
Barr the pastor, and Withers, and Gal- 
braith, and Duncan, and Wallace! 
Death has spared none. With equal 
speed he has called at the doors of the 
preacher, the lawyer, and the soldier. 
Sixty-three years have not left one man 
of that body who.first conducted the 
temporal affairs of the Preshyterian 
congregation of Pittsburgh; and as if 
to exhibit in a still more striking light 
the transitoriness and uncertainty of 
human affairs, it may be stated that 
there is now, in the large and commo- 
dious church, but one individual who is 
an immediate descendant of either of 
the first trustees. Death, the pursuit 
of. worldly business, and other causes, 
have dispersed far and wide the. children 
and grandchildren of those pioneers of 
‘the Presbyterian congregation of the 
town of Pittsburgh and vicinity.” 

Time, however, is not exclusively a 
destroyer. If he hes ‘cut down and 


| scattered far and wide those who acted. 


in 


First Presbyterian Church, Pitts- 


in our dwellings, let us never, be con-, 


| 


neglected men. 


- - 


_busy parts here, long ago, he has con- 
‘ducted hither thousands of from’ 
all parts.of this wide world. So°that’ 
in the space where, at the time of the 
establishment and ‘the organization of 
the Presbyterian congregation,’ there 
were scarcely ten hun living souls, 
we have so many thousands of active, 
enterprising people, and that single 
church has now around it, within the 
sound of the church-going bell, more: 
than one hundred edifices dedicated to 
the service of our blessed Saviour. To 
aid, too, the pastors of these multiplied 
churches in their labours, and to facili- 
tate the spread of gospel truths far and 
wide among the people at home and. 
abroad, tract societies, missionary so- 
cieties, and Bible societies are estab- 
lished, and render most valuable ser- — 
vices.” 


ANECDOTE OF DR. WADDELL. 

In Dr. Foote’s very interesting and 
valuable volume entitled “Sketches of 
Virginia, Historical and Biographical,” 
we find the following interesting anec- 
dote relating to the Rev. Dr. James 
Waddell, the blind preacher of the 
British Spy. 

It was the habit of Colonel Gordon 
to encourage the sailors that frequented 
the river to attend public worship when- 
ever convenient. The invitation was 
generally very gladly received by those 
One day the Colonel 
having conducted a crew to attend ser- 
mon, Dr. Waddell preached from the 
words, “Simon, son of Jonas, lovest 
thou me?” The sailors became greatly 
interested in the progress of the dis- 
course; some of them were in tears. 
In the midst of the sermon the Doctor 
put the inquiry, ‘“‘And what does Peter 
say?” An old sailor by that name, 
rising from his seat, with tears running 
down his cheeks, supposing he spoke to _ 
him, as he looked. so intently at him, 
replied, “ Lord, thou knowest all things; 
thou knowest that I love thee.” 


— 


IRISH PAGANISM. 


Has the thought ever occurred to 
Christian philanthropists, that there is 
idolatry practised in Ireland equally as 
glaring as the worship of Juggernaut, 
or the feteshtsm of the Burmese? Could 
the alarming tale be believed, that there 
are hundreds going to death and to 
judgment in the benighted west of Ire- 
land who know not God, who scarcely 
ever heard of a Saviour, and whose 
estimate of their souls is no higher than 
that of the irrational creatures? As 
one example out of the many that might . 
be adduced, we have only to take a sur- 
vey of the present condition of the 
people of the Island of Inniskea, an 
island about six miles long to the south- 


west of the headland of the Mullet, in 


the extreme west of county Mayo. 

We have here an island comprising 
in its extent about eight hundred acres, 
and containing between four and five 
hundred pares, Sealy whose ideas of 
God and a Saviour, and of a future | 
state of rewards and punishments are 
not elevated one degree above those 
which were entertained by the savage 
tribes of the South Sea Islands when 
they were first visited by missionaries 
from Britain; and, we might venture 
to say, that there were traces of natu- 
ral religion found even among them of 
a deeper and more exalted: character 
than could be discovered at the present 
day, among the inhabitants of the island 
that lies so near the coast of our native 
land; for when the savage who was ob- 
served paying a particular attention to 
his own shadow, was asked why he did 
so, he replied, that “that was his judge, 
which should either condemn or acquit 
him hereafter,’ evidently showing that 
he had the idea of a future state of ex- 
istence. 

But going to Inniskea, we find there 
the Pagan idol eaote os the object of 
veneration and worship by these be- 
nighted people. Thisis an idol of stone, 
about a foot in height, and six inches 
in thickness, which has been kept in 
the family of one of the islanders for a 
number of years; indeed, through many 
generations, I believe, it has been in 
the possession of some of the ancestors 
of the person in whose keeping it is 
now, and who is called by the people 


| the king of the island, as he is the old- 


est man in the place; and/all litigations ~ 
and matters which concern the social 
and religious condition of the inhabi- 
tants are laid either before the king or 
his wonder-working “flannel god.”’ 

There can be no name so appropriate 
to this idol as that of the “flannel god;” 
for when the inhabitants come to pay 
divine honour to this “device of men’s 
hands,’ they must remunerate him for 
his services, by giving him a covering 
of new flannel to keep him comfortable, 
and have his good-will and propitious 
nifluences abiding with them. 

When a storm occurs in the winter 
season, as most frequently is the case, 
the terrified inhabitants flee to eaote os, 
the young saint, to save them from de- 
struction; and if at any time he should 
be unsuccessful in prevailing upon WVep- 
tune to ‘‘raise his head to the surface 
of the water,” they do not attribute the 
failure to him, but to themselves, from 
the fact of their not having presented 
their supplications to him in a right way. 

They have forms of prayer which 
they repeat to this idol, suited for dif- 
ferent occasions, and in making re- 
quests of different . kinds. If at any 
time a shipwreck happen, there are in- 
cessant petitions to this idol to use his 
influence to bring the wreck ashore; 
and, not unfrequently, when the want 
of food prompts them, they propitiate 
his favour in causing 3 mist or fog to 
envelope the island, and the sea around 
it, especially if any. ship is-in vleW, 80 
that they may the better commit a pi- 


racy. 

Twice a year this island is visited by 
the Popish priest of Kilmore, who re- 
gards the people as tributary to him, 
though the sound of. salvation was 
never yet heard among them. He col- 
lects any trifle that he can, get, which 
he calls. his dues; and leaves this poor 
benighted people to follow the faint 
glimmerings of the light of nature, 
which are, alas! so dim, that by them 
they can never discover the path to 


- 


heaven, nor look forward to « :glorious 
and ‘blessed. 
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w nor Intoterant.—Recently the 


charch edifice of the Rev. Theodore Clapp, : 
of New Orleans, destroyed by_fre- |. 


Daring its re-construction the use of other 
churches in that city bas been solicited for 
the accommodation. of Mr. Clapp and his 
Presbyterian and one; 
Episcopal:charch thas applied: to have de- 
cline? opening their pulpits to his minis- 
tratiotis. ©The secular press has opened 
ita ihouth in Condemnation of such unchtis- 
tiga intolerance, as théy are pleased to style. 
it, The refusal, in this ‘case, neither 
unchristian of intolerant. Mr. Clapp went: 
to New: Orleans ‘as a Congregational min- 
ister; he nominally became a Presbyte- 
rien; ‘and took possession of the only Pres-' 
hyterian church then existing there. This’ 
he utterly perverted. He became .a 
cinian, denying: the divinity of that. Saviour 
whom he professed to serve, then broached. 
the doctrine of Universalism in the broad- 
est sense, and has since preached in such 
a Way as to’ ensnafe'the sotls:of men in- 
stead of saving them. ,Whut does he now 
ask? That he may enter the pulpits of 
orthodox ministers for the purpose of spread- 
ing broad-cast.his pestiferous heresies. A 
modest request, truly! Had a false sense 
of courtesy induced any of our Presbyte- 
rian churches in New Orleans to comply 


with such a request, we should certainly 


have. charged. them with desecrating the, 
house. of God.. There can be no fellow:, 
ship between light and darkness, truth and 
error. If what we regard as soul-destroy-. 
ing errors are to be preached, there are: 
other places far more’ suitable for such ex- 
hibitions than Presbyterian pulpits. 


_ Arrivat.—The Rev. George Potts, D.D, 

of New York, was among the passengers, 
in the steamship Baltic, arrived at New 
York last week. Dr. ‘Potts was absent 
only six weeks, during which time he 
visited London and Paris. — | 


WasuinoTon’s Bieta Day.—The twen- 


ty-second of February was celebrated with 
unusual spirit in the city of New York, 
and in many other cities of the-Union. It 
was very appropriately embraced as an op- 
portunity for rousing and displaying attach- 
ment to the Union, ata time when such 
agitations of conflicting views have been 
disturbing the harmony of the country. 

~ Mr. Foote, of the United States Senate, 
delivered an oration in New York,a grand. 
procession took place, and a dinner was 
given at Niblo’s, at which about four hun- 
dred guests sat down, among whom were 
the Rev. Drs. Spring and Cox. 


Prayer Boox.—Considerable agitation 
has been caused among certain classes in 
the Established Church of England, by 
rumours that the Prayer Book ‘is to be 
altered and amended, by royal commission, 
and Prince Albert, the husband of the 
Queen, is charged with being favourable 
to the project. Knowing how slow Epis- 
copacy is in all measures of reform, we 
much question whether so wholesome a 
suggestion will ever be realized. The 
Prayer Book has been deformed by the 
introduction of the Popish element, which, 
in fact, has proved the aliment of Pusey- 
ism, and it is high time it should be re- 
formed. | 


— 


Orpers anp REMITTANCES FOR THE SAB- 
BATH ScHoo. VISITOR TO BE SENT TO THE 
Orrice aT are re- 
quested to state that all orders and remit- 
tances for the Sabbath School Visitor 
should be sent direct to Philadelphia, 
otherwise separate books will have to be 


_ kept at various points, and much confusion 


will ensue. Packages, addressed as may 
be desired, will be forwarded, free of ex- 
pense, to the principal cities as already 
specified; but the orders and remittances 
for them must be directed to the Presby- 
terian Sabbath School Visitor, 265 Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia. | 


Brcotry.—The Banner of the Cross 
maintains that an Episcopal minister can- 
not become a Presbyterian without being 
guilty of schism and breaking his ordina- 
tion vows, and that altogether it is a sin 


equivalent to turning Papist! The path 
to Rome and Geneva is equally dark and 


tortuous! It would be difficult to find a 
better illustration of bigotry than this. 
Bishop Mcllvaine, on the contrary, holds 
that an Episcopalian, in making a change 
to Presbyterianism, would do no more than 
renounce an Episcopal government and a 
liturgical service, while in going to Rome 
“he must change his rule of faith. Not 
the Bible, but the Church of Rome must 
be his tule. He must change the whole 
gospel, from salvation by faith, through 
the Saviour’s merits only, to salvation by 
works and human merits, at least in part; 
from trust in the one propitiatory sacrifice 
of Christ only, to a reliance for pardon on. 
the daily repeated and pretended propitia- 
tory sacrifices, or masses, of a Romish 
priest; from confession of sin to God only, 
to the confession of his most secret sins to 
a Romish priest on pain of damnation ; 
from seeking mercy of God, through the 
sole mediation of Christ, to seeking it 
through the mediation of living Romish 
priests, and all the dead saints, men and 
women, réal.or fictitious, of the Romish 
calendar. ‘He must change his whole doc- 
trine of what it is to be a Christian, and 
what it is to be holy. He must believe in 
seven sacraments instead of two only. He 
mist abolish the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, by making it a propitiatory and 
actual sacrifice of Christ, instead of that 
which it was appointed to be, a sign and 
memorial of the one sacrifice on the cross ; 
by:making the sacramental elements the 
actual body and blood of Christ, instead of - 
their signs only; and, so far as laymen 
are concerned, by withholding one of the 
two outward and visible signs on which 
the whole, appointed sacramental character 
depends. -He must receive all the blas- 
phemous' fables of Rome concerning pur- 
gatory, indulgences, and relics; He must 
become a ‘worshipper of departed saints, 
real or pretended; he must address idola- | 


— 


tion to th@@Virgin Mary, apd 
the guilt host aboming fle 
bo mast swallow the whole 
mth mopster of tansubstentiation; he 
must believe the wafer to be made, under 


ish-priest, the actual, 


-the-words-of the Romish 
jiving body of Christ, which is in heaven, 


at ‘the right of the Father; he must 
fall down and worship that wafer as his 


God and creator and Redeemer.” 


PROTESTANT BAPTISM IN 
ROM 


‘The Rev. M. W. Jacobus, of Brooklyn, 
New York, while sojourning at Rome in 
January last was called on to preach in the: 

Protestant chapel there, and to administer 
the sacrament of ‘baptism to the infant 
child of the Rev. Mr. Hastings, the chap- 
lain. Such a service by .an American 
clergyman, in the-city of the Popes, in a 


public ‘place, and in the midst of so much 


excitement; is indicative of the progress 


centre of Papal darkness and error. Mr. 


Jacobus says :—‘I count it a chief plea-' 


‘sure of my journey to perform this sacred 
‘rite in Papal Rome according to the sim- 
plicity there is in’Ch#ist Jesus.” 
‘A detter from Mr. Jacobus may be found 
in:another' column. the course of an- 
other letter, which was addressed to his 
people, he makes the following very perti- 
nent'and interesting reflections; so worthy 
of. being pondered by all Christians, as well 
as by the people of his charge, to whom 
they are moré particularly addressed, that 
we are constrained to copy them. 
“As we hive passed through the towns 
and villages of the Papacy, my spirit has 
been stirred within me to see the people 
wholly given to idolatry, And yet my 
strongest feeling has been that of gratitude 
Protestant birth and education, and 
the: privileges and blessings of my peo- 
ple in their Christian ordinances. Here in 


| this'seat of the Papacy, as I have wander- 


ed through their famed St. Peter’s, and be- 
held their devotions, I have sought to gather 
some useful reflections for my own flock at 
home; I see such swarms of ecclesiastics 
devoting their lives to religion, where the 
yoke must be far from easy, and the bur- 
den any thing but light; and I wonder at 
the few who come forward from our Chris- 
tian families, to serve Christ in the holy min- 
istry, and bear his yokeand burden with all 
the blessed rewards. I see such intense 
zeal for the propagation of a corrupt faith, 
such a gigantic system of church extension, 
embracing all lands and every island of 
the sea, and I reproach myself with my 
own deadness in spreading the pure gos- 
pel of our Lord all over the world. I see 
poor mothers bringing their young children 
to the holy water, and wet the childish fin- 
ger, making it trace the sign of the cross 
on the forehead, and repeating words on 
the spot to be said by the child in the act, 
and I thought of our Christian mothers, 
with their baptized children, how few have 
any system of religious training that looks 
to the child’s conversion, or seems to ex- 
pect such a result—how few seem to re- 
gard their baptized offspring in any other 
light than the unbaptized, or consider them 
as set apart for God, and to be reared as his. 

“TI see priests and people kneeling and 
praying constantly to one or another image, 
and O! if these can be so much at prayer, 
where there can be no answer, cannot we 
afford to be praying always, where there 
are such gracious returns? The poor de- 
luded supplicants kneeling on the marble 
floors of St. Peter’s before some picture or 
altar, wandering from shrine to shrine, and 
bowing and muttering their forms, what 
encouragements have they like ours! 
Alas ! that it should be so hard to worship 
without framing a religion of sense, when 
God will be worshipped in spirit as a Spi- 
rit! Have we not assurances enough, and 
a cloud of witness-bearers, whose images, 
if not in sculptured marbles, are in holy 
writ, and can we not be moved to daily 
prayer amidst the seclusion and simplicity 
of the closet ? 

“And as I see the Sabbath observed 
only as a fete-day, one of a thousand sacred 
days, and inferior to most, though they are 
of men’s appointment, I wonder that this 
one day in seven, this only holy day of 
God, that comes to us with its single claims, 
should not be more deeply reverenced, and 
counted more precious as it comes round. 
How is it that this corrupt religion can 
extort penances, and humiliations, and 
treasures from the people, and our blessed 
-holy religion of Christ must give us so little 
inconvenience, or can draw from us so 
little self-denial? The question has often 
weighed upon me at home, and here it 
stands out before me as the great practical 
question for us all. Shame upon us that 
even Chinese heathenism, while we are 
trying to convert it from dumb idols, 
lavishes more labour and treasure upon its 
gods of wood and stone, than we upon our 
blessed Saviour! And have not some 
among Protestants been led to consider ita 
kind of Romanism to do much for the 
Church, and Romish to attend very close- 
ly upon the ordinances? Satan has this 
alternative, and makes us withhold our 
exertions for Christ’s cause, as being jealous 
of our Christian liberty. This is using 
that liberty as an occasion to the flesh, in- 
stead of by love serving one another. 

“To-day I have seen the Pope carried 
in pomp on the shoulders of men, with the 
scarlet-coloured ministers in his train, and 
military guards crowding the church aisles 
to protect him from his people! I assure 
you if you could see here the wretchedness 
of Papal Institutions, you would feel that 
your own Protestant privileges are worth 
all your efforts to perpetuate; that an open 
Bible, a gospel ministry, a Christian Sab- 
bath, and the simple sacraments of Christ’s 
house, with ail the ordinances and means 
of grace, are worth more thah they can 
cost you.’ Let the right of private judg- 
ment in the Scriptures ba, appreciated. 
‘Make good use of that right by studying 
the. word of God, ..Show that you value it, 
atid could act give it up. Alas! that Pro- 
téstants who elaim as an inalienable boon 
the privilege of judging for themselves 
in the ‘sacred gracles, should search so. 
litle forihemselves!” 


“Mr, Jacobus adds co the letter from. which. 


‘the extracts. above are taken, “through 
-God’s providence my health, has 
greatly improved, and every thing promises 


an entire restoration.” 


which light and truth are making in the 


— 


PROGRESS OF IGNORANCE. 


* ‘Rev. J. Blanchard, President of 
Knox Qollege, recently delivered a lecture 
in the House of Representatives, at Spring- 
field, Hiinois, in which he remarked that, 
notwithstanding all that has been done in 
the States for popular education, the propor- 
tion of adults who could not read or write 


was greater now than it was ten years ago 
—a statement which he is said to have sub- 


stantiated.”’ 


The “President of Knox College”’ is very 
likely to have made such a statement, and 
to have left it just there; but it is as decep- 
tive as is much of the reasoning, and its pre- 
mises are quite as inadequate as the data 
which distinguish many of the utterances 
of the President of Knox College. Sucha 
statement going forth to the world, espe- 
cially to the European world, would give 
the impression that educational efforts in 
this country are unsuccessful, that ignor- 
ance is gaining upon knowledge, and that 
our American people are growing up.with- 
out being able to read and write. No state- 
ment could be more injurious to our good 
name; and no one can be acquainted with 
the progress of education in this country 
without being aware of the fact that its 
blessings are more widely diffused, and 
more generally enjoyed than they were 
ten years ago. (sie 

‘The truth is that the influx of Europeans 
is so immense that the proportion of ignor- 
ance is indeed fearfully great. Multitudes 
of them can neither read nor write. They 
have had no means of Jearning at home, 
and it is now too late; but we protest 
against their ignorance being cited as evi- 
dence that our systems of education have 
failed in any way to answer the ends for 
which they were founded. Their ignor- 
ance tells the tale of the state of things in 
the lands from which they come. But 
from what section of our country could 
you now send a hundred thousand grown 
up people every year, native Americans, 
who could not read or write? 

You might find them almost as numer- 
ous in Canada as in Ireland; and judging 
from what we have lately seen, there is 
strong opposition to any efforts to make 
things better. A “Westminster Farmer,” 
writing to the Hamilton (Canada) Specta- 
tor, protests against the efforts of the Rev. 
Dr. Ryerson to extend the benefits of free 
education in the Canadas, and thus depicts 
the startling evils which will result: 


“Educating their childer is a reddy way 
to increace drunkness and idelness they 
will turn about and say o we are master of 
you we make you pay for our childer and 
we Can Crowse about,” a proceeding which 
he says is “Robbing peter to pay poal is 
an injustice and is Built upon a sandy 
foundation it Cannot stand and if it be per- 
mitted to go on and Comes to a faal great 
will be the faal of it.”’ 


The writer concludes a somewhat long 
communication by requesting the editor 
“‘to insert it in Conspicuous place in his 
wide serQlated paper.” 


A New anv Nosie Cuarity.—lIt is 
with gratification that we see the announce- 
ment of a new institution of philanthropy 
in the city of New York. We commend 
it to the favourable consideration of our 
readers. It is called the Asylum for 
Friendless Boys. It is designed for the 
care and education of destitute and vagrant 
boys in the city, whose condition appeals 
strongly to every benevolent heart for sup- 
port. The children are gathered from the 
streets, or from haunts of vice and misery, 
neglect, profanity, and poverty, and put 
under the kindest guardianship for moral 
and religious training, and for all that in- 
struction which may fit them for places of 
service, apprenticeship, trade, or still high- 
er education, as the case may demand; so 
that they may be prepared not only to make 
their way industriously in the world, but 
to become, in every sense, worthy and 
useful members of society. For this pur- 
pose a house has been secured, capable of 
receiving some fifty or sixty boys, for the 
present year, who are to be clothed, fed, 
and cared for. The Institution is under 
the charge of a Board of thirty Managers, 
(ladies) from various religious denomina- 
tions, and the constitution of the society has 
been submitted to the Legislature for a 
charter. There are also nine Trustees, 
| (gentlemen,) well known for the soundness 
of their judgment, and worthy of the entire 
confidence of the public. 

The Institution has certainly a noble end 
in view, and we feel strong confidence in 
urging its claims upon the support of 
those who have seen, as we have, the ur- 
gent need of such an enterprise. We are 
persuaded that in the course of years it 
will be seen that some boys, rescued by 
this charity from vice and misery, have be- 
come useful citizens. 


— 


RETREAT FoR THE Biinv.—We 
have received the Report of a Special Com- 
mittee of the Directors of the Pennsylva- 
nia Institution for the Instruction of the 
Blind, on the subject of providing a “ Re- 
treat for the Adult Blind.”” We need 
scarcely say the report is favourable to the 
establishment of such a retreat, and a reso- 
lution is offered to commence the work at 
once. The appeal is now made to the be- 
nevolent public to furnish the requisite 
means for imparting success and efficiency 
to the plan. The Institution, as now organ- 
ized, and in successful operation, only con- 
templates giving instruction to the blind, 
who, after they have gone through the 
regular course, are dismissed to provide for 
themselves, or rather to grope their way 
through a dark world. In many cases 
this is a hardship, if not positive inhuman- 
ity. What can those poor, forlorn crea- 
tures do without sight, while on every side 
they are jostled by a bustling world, which 
has the advantage of having the full uses 
of the senses? Providence in a very spe- 
cial manner has entrusted the blind to the 
kind guardianship of those who have not 
been similarly afflicted, and who will dare 
to decline such a charge? Surely not a 
Christian community. Our divine Master 
pitied and healed the blind. He expects 
of his disciples that they should instruct 
and take care of them. Here then is a 
fair opportunity for the exercise of philan- 
thropy. The citizens of Philadelphia, and 
of Pennsylvania at large, will surely not 


{fail to respond to the call upon their bene- 


volence. The example which is now pro- 


‘posed to set should be followed in all the | 


‘States of our Union. They should not ) 


only impart light to the blind by affording 
them useful instruction while young, but 
afford them a home for future years, with 
such useful occupation as may be esseD- 
tial for their happiness. 


AcKNOWLEDGMENT.—We have received 
five dollars from B. for a benevolent ob- 
ject. It shall be appropriated toa worthy 
charity. 


ConeoressionaL any thing is 
calculated to bring duelling into contempt, 
it is such ridiculous scenes as the one re- 
cently enacted in Washington. The most 
grave preparations are made for a hostile 
meeting between two honourable gentle- 
men. They meet, they fire towards each 
other a thimble full of powder, they are 
both perfectly satisfied, and a quarrel, 
which a few minutes before defied recon- 
ciliation, is now most easily adjusted. If 
such be the virtues of a little gunpowder, 
would it not save time, and honour too, to 
provide unruly members of Congress with 
squibs and crackers, that, by throwing 
them at each other in debate, all quarrels 
might be at‘once settled on the floor. It 
would be so amusing to the boys too. 


| Branxs.—It may be important to Pres- 
byteries to know that the Board of Publi- 
cation have on hand blank forms of Re- 
ports for Sessions to their respective Pres- 
byteries, agreeably to the new plan of 


rendering such reports, enjoined by the last 


General Assembly. Presbyteries should 
provide themselves with these, in order to 
preserve uniformity in their reports. 


Grelesinstical Rerord. 


On Wednesday the 19th ult. the Rev. 
Samuel D. Alexander was installed pastor 
of the village church of Freehold, New 
Jersey, by a committee of the Presbytery 
of New Brunswick. In this service the 
Rev. Henry Perkins presided and preached 
the sermon; the Rev. Luther H. Van Do- 
ren gave the charge to the pastor, and the 
Rev. Rufus Taylor gave the charge to the 
congregation. Mr. Alexander has gone 
to Freehold under favourable“ auspices, 
and it is the hope and the prayer of many 
that his labours there in the cause of Christ 
may have precious results. 


On the 7th ult. Hallock Armstrong was 
licensed to preach the gospel by the Pres- 
bytery of Susquehanna. 


The Rev. Joseph Platt has become the 
stated supply of the churches of Rossville 
and Dayton, Iowa. His post office is Ross- 
ville, Clinton county, Iowa. 


The Rev. Joseph Rogers was ordained 


and installed pastor of the Round Prairie 
church, by the Presbytery of Iowa, on the 
Ist of January. His post office is Yellow 
Springs, Desmoines county, Iowa. 


The post office address of the Rev. 
Daniel Baker, D-. D. is nosFiuntsville, 


Texas. 


MONTHLY CONCERT RECORD. 


PROGRESS OF THE WORK. 

The modern missionary work has been 
in progress about fifty years) But very 
little was done prior to the present cen- 
tury; and if it were now announced that 
the number of converts from Paganism to 
Christianity had averaged five thousand 


each year since 1800, it would be received 


with incredulity and wonder. But it is 
true. ‘T'he whole number reported is two 
hundred and fifty thousand. The follow- 
ing table is a condensed summary of re- 


sults :—T’'wo thousand missionaries ; 7500 


assistants ; 4000 churches ; 250,000 con- 
verts ; 3000 missionary schools ; 250,000 
children and adults belongmg to them ; 
200 dialects into which the Bible has been 
translated; 32,000,000 of Bibles scattered 
over the earth, in languagesspoken by six 
millions of people. } 

In 1803 the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States 


appropriated two hundred dollars for the | 


spread of the gospel among the Indians. 
At that time there were three or four so- 
cieties in Great Britain for missionary pur- 
poses, but their aggregate comributions for 
the year were only $20,000. The amount 
now contributed is about $4,000,000. In 
this country the amount of contributions is 
$740,000 to the cause of F reign Missions. 
The work is thus going onwar4, gaining in 
the affections of the Church. The grain 
of mustard seed is springing—he plant is 
growing—it will yet cover the whole earth. 


PRESBYTERIAN BOARD. 


Arrica.—Messrs, Simpraneatd Mackey 
have been making a tour from their mission 
station near the Equator, to Corsco and to 
the Muni. Their journal furnishes some 
interesting particulars:—“ We made the 
island of Corisco at three o’clock, P. M., 
having run about seven and a half miles per 
hour. As we drew near the land. we were 
met by a boat, asking us if we were the 
missionaries, and requesting us tocome to 
their town. They were told we were com- 
ing to visit Corisco, and would go ® all the 
towns. We were met on the beach by a 
number of natives, who conducted ts to the 
house of the head man of the town. Im. 
mediately the house was filled with men. 
Their demeanour was very civil and res- 
pectful. Brother Mackey spoke to them a 
few minutes of the object of our visit, and 
asked some questions in regard to their 
views of missionaries coming to live on 
their island. Several chiefs replied with 
great earnestness. ‘The substance of the 
reply was, that they were glad to tave us 
come to Corisco. They were friends to 
the Americans. That they feared the 
French would come, but they were deter- 
mined to oppose them. ‘Suppose,’ said 
one, ‘French ship come for put man for we 
town, and dash we ship load dollars, we no 
fit for let him come. Every man, every 
child, yea, every woman, would die first, 
No more they let him come.’ 

“ June 14th.— We spoke to the pecple in 
the king’s house of God’s law. Reeently 
a law had been made in Corisco, that ne man 
should cut another with a knife, upoa the 
penalty of being liable to be killed. This 
was used to illustrate in some measure the 
nature of God’s law. One law which God 
had made was, ‘That no drunkard should 
ever enter his house above.’ Abapi seemed 
to think that the assertion was rather too 
universal, and said he thought if a man did 
get drunk, but did not hurt any body with 
a knife, he was a good man still. They 


requested us very much to build on Ilavi. 
We told them we wished to be‘friends to all 
people, but we could not live at every place. 
Abapi’s son engaged to come and live with 


THE PRESBYTERI 


here could preach algo on the main 
Ascending the river Muni they madea| 


N. 


us to ‘learn to sably book,’ ag hé ‘said, 

wherever we should put our house. Ilavi 

would be a ; aor spot for a mission sta- 

tion, and as it is only about four or five 

miles to the coast, the missionary ie 
and.” 


landing, and were received by the natives 
with unbounded hospitality. After supper 
they say :—“We sung and talked to them 
about an hour. In the discourse, brother 
Mackey thought he would try to interest as 
well as inform them, by describing to them 
some of the improvements, &c., of our na- 
tive land. But, to our surprise, the things 
of which he talked, for example, the con- 
struction of a brick house, a mill, were so 
utterly incomprehensible to them, that they 
did not awaken the least curiosity. On no 
occasion have we found an assembly of na- 
tives who would not be interested in the 
simple truths of the gospel to a greater or 
less extent.” 

From the missions among the North 
American Indians we have the following 
gratifying passage in the report of the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, transmitted to. 
Congress with the President’s Message, in 
the report of John E. Barrow, Indian Sub- 
agent at Council Bluffs:—“*The Rev. E. 
McKinney, who is in charge of the Otoe 
and Omaha mission, is effecting much good 
among these tribes. His school numbers 
constantly from thirty to forty children, and 
many seem to be making rapid strides in 
civilization and education.”” Mr. Barrow 
recommends that Pawnee children should 
be placed for the present in this school; 
and adds, what must be read with deep in- 
terest, * The number of children, under the 
age of twelve years, belonging to this tribe, 
(the Pawnees,) would, I am _ confident, 
reach twelve hundred, a most astonishing 
number, when it.is recollected that their 
whole population will not amount to over 
four or five thousand. What a vast field is 
here open for the philanthropic and bene- 
volent!”’ 


AMERICAN BOARD. 
ARMENIANS.—Mr. Schneider writes, Au- 


gust 26:— Our Sabbath services yester- 


day were deeply interesting. In the fore- 
noon the subject was Christ Jesus, the 
Apostle and High Priest of our profession. 
Great tenderness was manifested by the 
audience; and the hearts of many were 
much moved. _In the afternoon, the Lord’s 
Supper was administered. At an early 
hour the space allotted to hearers was filled, 
and a number went away for want of room. 
The entire audience amounted to four hun- 
dred, the largest congregation we have ever: 
had. Five new members were received. 
During the reading of the Confession of 
Faith and the Covenant, there was much 
feeling in the assembly; and during the 
prayer immediately succeeding the recep- 
tion of the new members, as also during 
the two other prayers, audible weeping 
was heard. ‘The vows assumed by the 
new members, and renewed by the church 
generally, seemed to be impressed with 
such power on some of our best and 
strongest men, that, unable to restrain their 
feelings, they gave vent to their emotions 
in sobs and tears. By the new communi- 
cants also many tears were shed.” 

_ Three days later the first marriage oc- 
curred between a Protestant and a female 
member of an Armenian family. ‘The 
event was regarded with not a little in- 
terest by the friends of the missionaries. 
A large number were present at the cere- 
mony. 

The recent death of Mrs. Hamlin, wife 
of the Rev. Mr. Hamlin, of Constantinople, 
has been mentioned with deep regret. 
With her dying breath she bequeathed 
fifty dollars to the cause of foreign mis- 
sions. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY UNION. 


S1am.—At an out-station connected with 
Bangkok is a church member, eighty years 
of age. He has lived with his wife fifty 
years. On a recent occasion he made the 
closing prayer after sermon with much ap- 
propriateness of language and a feeling 
heart. ‘It was good,’ says Mr. Dean, 
‘to listen to the tremulous voice of this 
old patriarch, as he bowed his whitened 
head in prayer to Almighty God.” 

Mr. Dean, in visiting the stations in Si- 
am, reached the mission house at Bang 
Chang at nine o’clock in the evening. On 
calling from the boat to the native brother 
who occupied it, he replied, “ that he was 
reading for evening worship, but had not 
prayed.’’ After prayer he came to the boat 
and received his visitors. 

Four Chinese were added to this church 
the first Sabbath in June, one of them a 
man sixty-nine years old.. The whole 
number added to the church from the begin- 
ning is fifty-nine. ‘Those who lived at the 
out-stations remained over the Sabbath to 
attend the monthly concert the next day, 
and “their prayers indicated that they had 
no occasion to go abroad for proof of the 
mercy of God, nor to ask, in doubt, whether 
Christ has still power to forgive sins.”’ 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Cu1na.—T wo houses for public worship 
were opened in Shanghai the first week in 
January, 1850; one under the auspices of 
the Church Missionary Society, the other 
by the mission of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of this country. ‘The American 
Baptists have nearly completed a_ large 
church with a tower, and “the view from 
the city walls of these three churches is 
such as cannot be matched in China. It 
looks as if the Christians had taken posses- 
sion of the place.’”? ‘There are now six 
places in the city and three outside the 
walls, where the word of God is sounded 
forth to attentive hearers. The population 
is 300,000. Mr. McClatchie has recently 
formed a class of poor blind men which 
now consists of ten individuals. 

February 25.— In conversation with 
Dhay, the blind man, to-day, he asked me 
how it could be possible that so good a man 
as Jesus was crucified. It is said that some 
Jesuits who formerly came to China, and 
resided in the interior, denied that Jesus 
was crucified, because they found that the 
people stumbled at this fact. 

March 5.—I preached this evening on 
the Resurrection and Judgment, to a con- 


| gregation of about 200 persons, all deeply 


attentive, and the greatest silence prevailing. 
After service, Dhay followed me into the 
vestry, and, falling down on his knees in the 
centre.of the room, bowed his head several 
times to the ground, exclaiming, “Ah, Jesus! 
Jesus! thus I worship Jesus!” I raised 
him up, and placed him on a chair. He 
then asked me, with earnestness of manner, 
«Can you assure me that Jesus forgives 
sins?”? I spoke to him for some time on 
the certainty of forgiveness being extended 
to those who repent of their sins. He told 
me that he daily worshipped Jesus, and be- 
sought him to forgive his sins. I hope and 
trust that the Spirit of the Lord, who alone 
can change the heart, is leading this poor 
man into paths of peace. 


Protestantism not Declining. 


Do any tell you that evangelical Pro- 
testantism is on the decline? How 
strange their error! Every school that 
tells the story of Luther and the Refor- 
mation—every unmuzzled press—every 
tract that speaks of Christ’s blood as 
the only atonement for and cancelment 


of sin—every sermon that preaches 


him, God and man, the one and the 
sufficient, and the only Mediator— 
every Protestant Bible sent on its glad 
errand—is a new triumph—is a new 
protest of a living Protestantism against 
the presumptuous edict that calls her 
dead, in the murderous hope of burying 


her alive!—Dr. Williams. 


Wa 


Letters of the Rev. Mr. Jacobus. 

[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESSYTERIAN.] 

Romx, January 24, 1851. 
Messrs. Editors—There is a strange 
conflict of thought and feeling with the 
Christian traveller who enters the old 
capital of the world at this day. Here 
are monuments of Pagan Rome which 
interest you, while Rome, as nominally 
Christian, rather disgusts than delights. 
We found ourselves on the Old Flamin- 
ian Way, making our entrance to the 
city through the ancient Campus Mar- 
tius. The yellow Tiber that once float- 
ed such regal wealth upon its bosom is 
now muddy and choked. But the Pa- 
latine Hill is still crowned with gigan- 
tic walls and arches, which mark the 
palace of the Czesar’s and Nero’s house 
of gold. The noble ruins are now used 
for barns. The Coliseum, with its 
piles of rock without mortar or cement, 
four stories high, is still complete in a 
large portion of the outline, and suffi- 
ciently recalls the days when wild 
beasts were turned into the arena for 
the sport of scores of thousands, and 
when persecuting emperors made a 

rey of Christians by throwing them 
into this den of lions! In the centre 
of the arena we observed a wooden 
cross reared upon a pedestal of stone, 
with an Italian inscription, promising to 


every one who kisses it two hundred | 


days indulgence. Outside, in Latin, is 
the record of its consecration by Cle- 
ment X., A. D. 1675. Yet when we 
think of Papal Rome as a persecuting 
power, we find it hard to remember that 
it was Pagan Rome which has left this 
monument of blood. 

Here are the few columns which re- 
main of the Old Roman Forum, and in 
an area, some twenty feet below the 


| present level, is a cluster of broken col- 
| umns in the ancient Forum of Trajan. 


And surrounding these ruins are still 
in good preservation, some walls or por- 
ticoes of the heathen temples—Vesta— 
Saturn—and the Sun. Perhaps the 
most majestic monument of the early 
emperors is the Claudian Aqueduct, 
whose line of arches, some six miles 
long, bestrides the Campagna, broken 


here and there indeed, but so, only 


making it more impressive as a ruzn, 
stretching in solitary grandeur over 
this desolate plain. 

As a Christian relic there is a melan- 
choly interest attaching to the Cata- 
combs. The subterranean passages, 
which we traversed in long windings 


with our lighted candles, show the regu-. 


lar rows of openings on either side, in 
which many early Christians were 
doubtless laid, as appears from the in- 
scriptions which have been gathered. 
Here and there, at intervals, is a vault- 
ed chamber, small, and at the centre of 
several passage ways; and these are 
supposed to have been used when the 
persecuted Christians were compelled 
to have their worship in these dens and 
caves of the earth. 

The Mamertine Prisgn has also kin- 
dred associations. The great apostle 
to the Gentiles appealed to Czesar, we 
know, and it is not unlikely that the 
tradition of his confinement here is true. 
Papal inscription declares that Peter 
was also here imprisoned by order of 
Nero. But it has first to be proved 
that Peter was ever in Rome. A more 
horrible dungeon could scarcely be con- 
ceived. Built two stories deep of im- 
mense granite blocks, narrow and low, 


with a circular opening through the 


first floor, by which prisoners were let 
down into the pit. 

But the superstitions of Papal Rome 

are alike disgusting and painful to the 

Christian. In this very prison, on the 
side wall, is pointed out a dent in the 
rock, over which is an iron grating of 
a foot square, marking the place where 
the Apostle Peter is said to have struck 
his head, and made this miraculous im- 
pression. In the lower dungeon is a 
spring of water, from which visitors may 
drink, which is said to have burst out 
miraculously for the baptism of the 
jailors. In the Church now erected 
over the Catacombs, there was shown 
us over an altar in a glass case, a block 
of stone with very distinct footprints, 
said to be the miraculous impression of 
our Saviour’s feet, in some traditionary 
appearing to Peter outside the gates of 
Rome. In the Church of St. Peter in 
vinculo, is preserved—they tell us—the 
chain by which St. Peter was confined 
in prison; but here the Sacristan who 
conducted us found it convenient to be 
without the key of the safe in which 
the relic is kept. 

At the great Church of St. John 
Lateran, is a holy staircase, said to have 
been — from the house of Pilate 
at Jerusalem, which descended from 
the judgment-seat—the steps, of mar- 
ble, now covered with wood for sancti- 
ty and preservation—and these steps 
can now be ascended only on the knees. 
As such, it is a resort of Romish peni- 
tents. At the top of this staircase 
they claim to have an exact likeness of 
our Lord at the age of twelve, painted 
by St. Luke. A marble column isshown, 
split from top to bottom, which is said 
to have been rent at our Lord’s cruci- 
fixion, and since brought hither from 
the temple at Jerusalem ! 

The great wonder and attraction of 
Papal Rome is St. Peter’s. When Mi- 
chael Angelo was asked if the Pantheon 
was not beautiful, he replied, “‘ Yes; 
but I will build a church and put the 
Pantheon on the top.” And this he has 
done. The dome of St. Peter’s equals 
the Pantheon in circumference; and in 
the body of the church New York Trin- 
ity could stand, with the spire under 
the dome, and room enough to spare. 
But alas! the superstitious of the place, 
as we passed by, beheld their devotions. 
We have seen priests and people walk 
up to the bronze image of St. Peter, 
and kiss the foot, first on one side, then 
on the other, (big and little toe) and 
then pass the crown of the head under 
the projection of the foot, and then 
kneel before it and gaze reverently at 
it in the grossest idolatry! On the 
18th inst. was the anniversary of St. 
Peter’s chair, a day, of course, for 
ceremonies. | 

The Swiss guard, and a corps called 
the Guard Nobile, composed from noble 
families, were in attendance at St. 
Peter’s, in full military array. Priests 
and friars made up a large part of the 
assembly. Few Italians were present. 
About an hour after the set time his 
holiness appeared by a side door, and 
passed within a curtained enclosure, 
where the scarlet-robed cardinals were 
also assembling for dress and other pre- 
paration. Outside the curtain stood 
the velvet and gilt chair which is the 
portative throne of the Pope; andtwelve 
men'in dress of richest crimson damask 
and white gloves and bands stood beside 
it ready for their work. Presently the 
curtain was drawn, and the Pope was 
led out by his ministers, and seated in 
the chair. The long velvet covered 
bars were securely placed in the staples 


— 


on either ' de, and with shoulders h 


rose at @ signal, the Pope 

lifted ‘up! ‘ O, how different from that 
lifting up of Him whom he affects to 
The Pope’s choir at the 
other extremity of the church struck up 
their anthem, as his holiness was beheld 
— above the people. Cardinals 
headed the procession; magnificent fans 
of ostrich feathers, bordered with pea- 
cocks tails, were carried at his side, to 
brush away the worldliness; priests and 
soldiers, and poor deluded people, knelt 
as he was borne along, and HE grace- 
fully stretched forth his hands with 
benedictions! The lines of military 
and ecclesiastics formed from the front 
door to the altar, waved like summer 
grain as he advanced. And we, who 
would not kneel, could only think of.a 
heathen god, carried by his deluded 
worshippers, and smiting our breasts, 
exclaim, This ts the man of Sin! There 
was very little at all imposing in such 
a ceremony, and glad were we when it 


‘was over. 


On Sabbath last the Corso was 
crowded with horses and vehicles, on 
occasion of another Papal ceremony, 
that of blessing the horses. Some were 
riding out to see others’ horses blessed. 
Peasants had arrayed their beasts in 
ribbons, and were going or ‘returnin 
all the day; driving furiously, o 
course, and turning the Sabbath into 
desecration. A monk stands on the 
porch of St. Antonio church, and as 
the horses are driven by, he sprinkles 
them with holy water, at a paul (ten 
cents) a head. The Pope sends his 
coach and four for the blessing, and 
thus sanctions such an abomination. 
Many perhaps do really believe that 
there is efficacy in this to ggvert 
diseases from the poor animals for the 
year. While this sprinkling was goin 
on, it was my privilege to be engage 
in administering Christian baptism to 
the infant child of the Rev. Mr. Has- 
tings, the excellent minister of the 
American chapel here. To what differ- 
ent uses is their religionapplied! On 
Tuesday was another Papal ceremony, 
that of blessing the lambs. Two lambs, 
reared most sacredly for their fleece, 
to be woven into the pallium or eccle- 
siastic robe of an archbishop, are blessed 
with great ceremony. hether our 
New York dignitary has as yet received 
his, or whether this one is for him, we 
know not. His eminence, who, as some 
one remarks, was always an Arch Bishop, 
is preaching here in English, as notified 
by placards about the city, having, it 
is said, for his special object the full 
conviction and conversion of Puseyite 
pilgrims who are here. M. W. i. 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE LATE DR. McWHIR.* 


The Rev. William McWhir, D.D. de- 
parted this life, in his ninety-second 
year, on Friday, 31st January last, at 
the residence of Roswell King, Esq. in 
Liberty county, Georgia. He was born 
in the county Antrim, Ireland, on the 
9th September, 1759, received his col- 
legiate education at the College of Bel- 
fast, and after’ pursuing his theological 
course, partly in Scotland, was licensed 
to preach the gospel by the: Presbytery 
of Belfast. In 1783, at the close of 
the war of the Revolution, he came to 
America, settled in Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, and for ten years conducted the 
ee: academy there, of which General 

ashington was a trustee. The first 
time Gen. Washington came to Mount 
Vernon when Mr. MeWhir was there, the 

oung minister was greatly abashed at 

is presence. Probably, to relieve his 
embarrassment, the President, at the 
dinner table, craved a blessing himself. 
Upon this Mrs. Washington mildly ob- 
served: — “General, when you said 
grace you forgot that there was a cler- 
gyman at thetable.” He replied, with 
the greatest suavity of manner:—“‘Ma- 
dam, I wish you and the reverend cler- 
gy to understand that J am not a grace- 
less man!” Dr. McWhir had the 
highest confidence in the religious cha- 
racter of Washington. 

In 1793 he travelled on horseback to 
Augusta, Georgia, with a view to take 
charge of Richmond County Academy; 
but, on reflection, instead of settling at 
Augusta, he went to Sunbury, where 
he opened a school, which he continued 
to teach until he removed to his farm 
at Springfield, near Sunbury, and there 
carried on successfully the instruction 
of youth. At Sunbury he was married 
to Mary, the widow of Colonel John 
Baker. His success as a teacher was 
eminent, and such was his reputation 
that scholars flocked to him from the 
surrounding country, and some from 
long distances. 

Dr. McWhir’s attainments were prin- 
cipally in the languages, and as a Greek 
and Latin scholar he stood almost, if 
not altogether, without a rival. Inthe 
cause of general education he was al- 
ways deeply interested. About the 

ear 1819 he visited the State of New 

ork, his prominent object being to 
test the Lancasterian system of instruc- 
tion, then the subject of interesting in- 
quiry, and in this object he was greatly 
assisted by that distinguished jurist, the 
late Judge Ambrose Spencer, and also 
by the celebrated De Witt Clinton, 
then Governor of New York. After 
the death of his wife, which occurred in 
1819, he visited his since deceased bro- 
ther, in Ireland, and travelled exten- 
sively there, and in England and Scot- 
land. In London, he had the misfor- 
tune to be attacked by robbers, who 
fractured one of his hip joints, the con- 
sequence of which was a permanent 
lameness. 

In the years 1823-24, he visited Flo- 
rida, preached at St. Augustine and 
Mandarin, and in the vicinity, and was 
the founder of a church at the latter 
place, the first Presbyterian church 
ever organized in Florida, and it was 
much through his efforts that the 
church at St. Augustine was founded. 
Dr. McWhir never had a regular pas- 
toral charge; nevertheless, he con- 
tinued, to his death, a member of the 
Presbytery, within the bounds of which 
he lived, and was frequently in Synod, 
and a Commissioner to ‘the General 
Assembly. The Boards of the Church 
found in him a willing contributor, 
and considering his means, which never 
were large, few men ever gave more to 
religious and benevolent objects. Un- 
til within the last ten or fifteen years, 
he preached occasionally, chiefly in 
destitute places, and at his decease he 
was probably the oldest Presbyterian 
minister in the United States. The 
honorary degree of D.D. was confer- 
red on him by the Trustees of Frank- 
lin College, about the year 1833. At 
the age of nearly ninety, Dr. McWhir 
was a voluntary colporteur of the 


* We have taken the liberty of adding to this 
notice anal facts and remarks from the Pu- 


- American Tract Society, and 

bly adjusted to them, the twelve 
was | to labour. 

ever lived in Georgia was more inti- 
fthately identified with the cause of 


e work not until he was too feeble 
The name of no man who 


ucation, unless the late venerable 
Moses Waddel be an exception. As» 
teacher, his chief merits were tho- 
roughness of instruction and the most 
exact discipline, such as would, in these 
days, be esteemed too rigorous. He~ 
never enjoyed much reputation as & 
preacher, owing, no doubt, to the 
want of ready elocution and the al- 
most entire absence of that faculty of 
the mind called imagination. Nature 
and education seemed to have fitted 
him for the school-house. Among his 
pupils may be ranked some of the most 
eminent men in the State. His cor- 
respondence, which is mostly in the 
hands of his friend, Rev. Dr. C. C. 
Jones, was very extensive, and em- 
braced within its range several distin- 
— men, amongst them General 


John Sinclair. 

The greater part of the long life of 
Dr. McWhir was spent among the 
Goong pines and palmettoes, as 
preacher and teacher. He was highly 
useful in both capacities, but perhaps 
chiefly in the latter. He trained up 
more than one generation of scholars 
in the same families; and enjoying in 
his old age an easy competence, and 
the kind offices of sincere friends, he 
spent the latter portion of his —tife 
calm content, soothed by the filial feel- 
ing with which he was re 
a wide and cultivated circle of his pu- 
pils and their offspring. ‘* Senescit non 
segnesctt.”” He strove to be useful to. 
the last remains of his strength. 

Dr. McWhir left no descendants, and 
no relatives in this country, but a lar 
family of connections, the two daugh- 
ters and many grandchildren, great 
grandchildren, and even great great 
grandchildren of Ool. Baker, whose 
widow he married. His death seems to 
have been the result of no particular 
disease, but followed rather the exhaus- 
tion of nature and the wearing out of 
his physical powers. His funeral ser- 
vices were conducted by Rev. I. 8. K. 
Axson, at Midway Church, on Sabbath, 
the 2d of February, and thence his re- 
mains were carried and interred beside 
those of his wife, at Sunbury, Liberty 
county, Georgia, there to rest till “the 
| Lord himself.shall descend from Heaven 
with a shout, with the voice of the arch- 
angel, and with the trump of God.” 
May we not hope that the summons 
found him ready to depart—that (to 
use one of his familiar expressions) 


to invite him to his Father’s house’ — 
that the message was but a friendly 
call of the blessed Saviour, “‘come up 
higher’—and that he has, ere this, 
realized the blessedness of that hour to 
which he so frequently alluded in the 
following beautiful lines ?— 


“ This life’s a dream—an empty show; 
But the bright world to which I go, | 
Hath joys substantial and sincere ;— 
When shall I wake and find me there? 


O face hour !—O blest abode! 
I shall be near, and like my God! 
And flesh and sin no more control 
The sacred pleasures of my soul.” 
Communicated. 


For the 
CHEERING INTELLIGENCH. 


Messrs. Editors—I have just returned 
from the Pennedale church, Presbytery 
of Northumberland, where I am a sata- 
d supply, and where, during a few 
ays past, I have been holding extra 
religious services, assisted by brother 
Camp, of the Susquehanna Presbytery. 
It gives me pleasure to be able to say 
to the friends of Zion, through your 
excellent columns, by your permission, 
that there has been and still is a very 
interesting state of religious feeling in 
that church. The unusually large at- 
tendance upon the means of grace, and 
the deep solemnity which seemed to 
pervade the congregation from day to 
day, were evidence enough of the pre- 
sence of God. Yet He has given us 
still greater and more ostensible proof. 
Many souls have been deeply convicted, 
a goodly number are now rejoicing in 
hope, while others are still inquiring 
the way of salvation. We trust that 
the work of grace apparently begun in 
that community is not to stop until 
many who are now in the dark paths of 
sin and folly shall be brought home to 
God. This revival is peculiarly re- 
freshing and encouraging, inasmuch as 
this church is small in point of numbers, 
and since its organization has seemed to 
remain at a stand. But God works in 
his own good time, and none can hinder. 
Those who so kindly and generously 
contributed in connection with the 
“Church Extension Committee’’ to the 
payment of the church debt of this con- 
gregation, will be glad to learn that 
they have made a safe investment of 
their funds. L. W. O. 
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Roman Catholic Church in the 
United States. 


The following brief statement of the 


country by the Roman Catholic author- 


ritory 


ities, is from the Roman Catholic Mir- 
TOr 


1. Archbishop of Baltimore, having 
as suffragan sees, Philadelphia, Rich- 
mond, Charleston, Pittsburgh, Wheel- 
ing, and Savannah. The Right Rev. 
John McGill has been appointed to the 
see of Richmond, and Right Rev. Dr. 
Whelan to the new see of Wheeling, 
and Right Rev. F. X. Gartland to the 
new see of Savannah. 

2. of New Orleans, 
aving as suffragans, Mobile, Natche 
Little Rock, Galveston. 
8. Archbishopric of New York, hay- 
ing as suffragans, Boston, Buffalo, Hart- 
ford, and Albany. The Right Rev. B. 
O'Reilly has been appointed to the see 
of Hartford. 

4. Archbishopric of St. Louis, hay- 
ing as suffragans, Nashville, Dubuque, 
Chicago, Milwaukie, and St. Péul’s. 
The Right Rev. Joseph Cretin has been 
appointed to the new see of St. Paul’s, 
in Minnesota territory. o 

5. Archbishopric of Cincinnsti, hay- 
ing as suffragans, Louisville,: Detroit, 
Cleveland, and Vincennes. 

6. Archbishopric of Oregin City, 
having as suffragans, Walla Walla, 
Nesqually, Fort Hall, and Coltille. — 

Besides. the above-mention:d sees 
there is that of Monterey, in U per 
California, to which the Right Rev. 
Joseph Alemany has been appointed. 
There are also two Apostolic Viearixton: 
viz: that of New Mexico,’ which has. 
been placed under charge ofthe Right 
Rev. John Lamy; and thaf of the ter- 


ritan Recorder.—Eds. of Presb. 


which has been confided to the admin- 


“death was but a welcome messenger 


ashington, Dr. Chalmers, and Sir ~ 
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present ecclesiastical divisions of oury.< | 
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east of the Rocky Mountains, © j 
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el have been consecra- 
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ALLIaNcE.—At the month- 


Right Her. B.) 


when. the 


breskfast of this body, held last month, 


eeubject of the disabilities under which 
Protestants labour in foreign countries was 
introduced by the Rev. Andrew Thomeon, 
ip, @ very interesting speech, whicls ‘led to 
some discussion. Mr. Brown D said 
that he was glad to be allowed the oppor- 
aaity of remarking that the Rev. F, Monod 
and his friends were making great exertions 
for the erection of a place of worship in 
Paris. Mr. Monod is .known to be the 
head of the recent movement which led to 
At present. is flock meetin a 

Yina not, easily found, and, in 
int of #ituation; otherwise objectionable. 

t would the Protestant 
movement..in France, and would aid in 
giving it @;prominence: it well merits, were 
a enitable-place of worship ‘provided for M. 
Monod: and, besides, would be a proper 
act of kindness towarde their respected 
friend, who had made large sacrifices in the 
cause: of truth, and of the liberty of the 
Church. Committees had. been formed in 


London, in Glasgow, and in Edinburgh, to 
collect the funds whieh might be necessa 


Mtresdy about 800/. had been raised, chief 
in Glasgow and in London; and, throug 
the exertions of Mr. Henderson of Park, 
_ application was now to be made to friends 
in Edinburgh, and he trusted they would be 
yeady to aid. inthis excelient object, at a 
time when such opportunities for good were 
more than usually valuable. 

Deatu or Dr. Suita.—The venerable 


daers Dr. Pye Smith, a Congregational 


an, well known by his geological 
its and publications, died at his resi- 
dence, Guildford, Surrey, England, on the. 
at Padua, Italy, 
proposes a prize of $400 for the best work 
on the political and religious history of the 
Jews from the first siege of Jerusalem, to 
the time of the last collaborators of the Tal- 
mud. | 
THEerE are now in arms in Europe 
500,000 men more than in the hottest part 
of the career of Napoleon. 
A Lomsarv Nosteman, who 
lately died at Rome, has bequeathed a 
monthly allowance of thirty scudi (about 
$30) for the maintenance of his dogs, and a 
monthly pension of fifteen scudi for the per- 
son appointed to feed and tend them. 


Tue Kine or Danomey has had some 
coffins made at Hamburg for the use of 
himself and the members of the illustrious 
family when they shall have departed this 
mortal life. ‘They are in a style of great 
splendour, the king’s own box costing 
$4000. At each side of the head are 
fixed. liquor cases with decanters and 

- The coffin is lined with cushions 
of red satin, and adorned on the outside 
with otnaments of bronze and carving. It 
is supported with a lion of metal at each 
corner. 


‘Deata or Dr. Catcurtta. 
—The Indian papers record the death of 
Dr. W. Meiklejohn, senior Presbyterian 
chaplain, Calcutta, and youngest son of the 
late Rev. Mr. Meiklejohn, Professor of 
- Church History in the University of Edin- 

burgh. He had for some time past been 
suffering from liver complaint, and was on 
the eve of ing to the Cape for 
-change of climate, when he died. 


. Tae Hunoarian Extres.—The follow- 

ing is an extract from a letter from one of the 
Hungarian exiles, dated Kutayah, January 2, 
1851:—* Our imprisonment becomes daily 
more oppressive. I am shut up with my 
family in the barracks, surrounded by sen- 
tinels. Under pretence of guarding us 
against fire, they post several soldiers in the 
garret, from whence they spy every one of 
our movements, even in our room. Do 
what you can for our liberation, or at least 
that my wife may be liberated, for they de- 
tain even her. Bem died at Aleppo. This 
is sad; but it seems that they wish to bury 
us all, Till now I have endured every 
thing with the greatest patience, in order 
hot to annoy the Turkish government; but 
now I fear that their intention is a bad one; 
they oppress us every day more and more. 
To-day they made an attempt to deprive us 
of the use of our kitchen, and offered to 
provide us with our daily meals. I opposed 
this measure energetically, but I do not 
know with what success.’’ In the English 
parliament a question was put to Lord Pal- 
merston as to how long the Turkish govern- 
ment were to be permitted to act as goalers 
for Austria and Russia by 
and his companions in durance. The reply 
was that the attention of the British govern- 
ment had been directed to the subject, and 
that communications had been made to the 
authorities at Constantinople with the view 
ef obtaining the release of all the parties, 
but that the efforts made had thus far been 
unattended with success. Lord Palmerston 
added that he believed the number of Hun- 
garian refugees now detained at Shumla was 
about 400, some of whom had recently 
been sent for to Constantinople, but whether 
to be set at liberty or confined elsewhere he 
could not say. 


_ Encoutse Newsparer Tax.—A deputa- 
tion from all the London papers, lately 
waited upon the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, to urge upon him the propriety of re- 

aling the stamp duty on advertisements. 
In the course of the interview there were 
produced sundry New York papers, each 
covered by an “ocean of advertisements” 
on all possible subjects. ‘These transatlantic 
journals were intended to give Sir Charles 
Wood a practical proof of the vast extent 
to which -advertising is carried on in a 
country where it is not burdened by a duty, 
and to indicate by comparison with our own 

pers the depressing and injurious effect 
increased by the duty on all classes of 
tradesmen, as well as on servants and others 
in search of employment. 


Late Restitution.—A case of restitu- 
tion of property, lost upwards of seventeen 
years ago, occurred recently at Garleston, 
to a blacksmith named Read, living near the 
White Horse. A few days since, a stranger 
~* called upon him, and asked him if he re- 
membered losing a bag of money out of his 
cart near the Southtown turnpike gate, in 
the month of February 1834, and if so, 
how much it was? Read replied he did 
certainly remember it, and thought it was 
between 9/. and 10/. The man then in- 
quired if he (Read) would forgive the per- 
son who gotit for 5/.? Read said he should 
be glad to forgive him, at that distance of 
time, if he gave him a sovereign. On which 
the stranger placed before him 5/.103., and 
shaking hands with him, left the house, but 
to tell him his name. | 


‘Tue Crvsrat Parace.—Some of the 
tientific men of London doubt the security 
-¢ the Crystal Palace, and expect to see it 
fl some day or other. Others, however, 
press the most decided confidence in its 
ngth. A very severe gale and hailstorm, 
st the commencement of January, 
over the Crystal Palace, without even 
breaking a pane of glass, ‘The pressure 
of the gale was about 20 pounds to the 
wuare foot. The length of the palace is 
1848 feet, and the breadth.408 feet. When 
‘the tables are arranged, the visitor must 
Wilk twenty-eight miles, in order to inspect 
all be articles on exhibition. The deposit 
of aticles has commenced, and a milli 
has secered the distinction of being the first. 


‘the Divine revelations of the Bible: accessi- 


excluded from exhibition all malt liquors, 
wines, &c. cheese. and butter, and all ex- | 


| tional pilgrimages at Rome. : 
visited the church of St. Peter, “ad vincu- 


ject for baptism approaches him, he blows thrice 


hold effects are advertised in the Washington 
papers to be sold at auction. Among them are 
an original portrait of Washington by Stuart, 
one of Jefferson, Madison, and Mrs. Madison, 
by the same 


and many other very valuable paintings. 
| just 
ten gallons, in the towns of South Kingstown, 


Co , and Westerly. 
only embraced in the 


jority of the voters of said towns, in town meet- 


— 


of a new and taking pattern. ladies” 
of Southampton will exhibit a piece of Ber- 
lin embroidery, ..which has-cgst them ten 
months’ labour, covers three thousand 
square inches, and has the picture of Abra- 
ham offering ‘up his son Isaac as a sacrifice, 
most beautifally’wrought upon it.. Catlin’s 
Indian Gallery is to be exhibited at the fair. 

- The Britigh. and Foreign Bible Society 
haves to them to exhibit Bibles, 
it red and fifty different languages, 
This will be one of the most interesting 

pectacles of the World’s Fair, inasmuch 
as it will show to what a surprising éxtent. 
Christian effort has succeeded in rendering 


ble to the many distinct tribes and nations 
to whom they were before, and but for mis- 
sionary devotion and labour would for ever 
have remained, a sealed book. 
Thecommiesioners of the Exposition have 


plosive materials. - | 
~The question as to the insurance of the: 
goods from fire will be an. important one, 
and the business thus thrown upon the Lon- 
don offices will be enormous. © 
Vistrors.to THE Worwp’s Fatr.—Fra- 
zer’s Magazine communicates the surpris- 
ing information that 20,000 Americans have 
secured berths to go to the World’s: Fair. 
There will be a considerable addition to’ 
the number before the exhibition closes. 
More than ten thousand Russians of :the 
first families have asked of the Emperor 
leave to to London during the World’s 
Fair. The last number of the Pekin Moni- 
tor announces that a fleet of several junks, 
commanded by. a Mandarin of the third 
class, sailed from Canton about two months 
since, on their oo a visit the World’s 
Fair at London. Each junk carries four 
families, mostly of tea and porcelain mer- 
chants. ‘They are helped on by steam tug- 
boats. 
Tue Rev. Dr. Szinessy has 
been installed as minister of the old Hebrew 
congregation of Manchester, England. He 
took an active part in the late Hungarian 
war, and received several wounds. 


Str Rozert Peet is said to have left an 
autobiography in a state of preparation for 
the press. Owing, however, to motives of 
delicacy, the work will not be published 
until after the lapse of some years. 


London Christian Times says that 
Lord Fielding is making his round of devo- 
Recently he 


la,” and at his request the chains of the 
Apostle were placed on his neck, and after- 
wards on that of Lady Fielding and of the 
servant man. He has ordered a silver cra- 
dle to be made for the infant statue called 
the Santo Bambino, in the church of Ara 
Celi, in the hope that thereby an heir 
may be granted to perpetuate the honours 
of his noble house. PA 


or Pictrures.—Another private col- 
lection of pictures was sold at Paris on the 
4th ult. A landscape by Berghen brought 
7600 francs; Zhe Man with the Cane, by 
Rembrandt, 4000; Zhe Sunstroke, by 
Ruysdael, 5800; Landscape with animals 
reposing, by Paul Potter, 17,000; Zhe 

illage Concert, by Teniers, 5400; Zhe 
Village Tavern, by the same, 9500; 4 
Pastoral Landscape, by Adrien Vanden 
Velde, 9200. 


Catamity.—During the close of 1850 
a malignant fever attacked the inhabitants 
of Cape de Verde Islands. Scarcely a per- 
son escaped, and of 4500 inhabitants more 
than 700 died in four months. In the midst 
of these calamities, a hurricane, in a few 
hours, swept away all the crops, and des-. 
troyed nearly four hundred houges. 


Tae O_pest Woman IN THE WorLD.— 
The oldest woman in the world is said to 


be living at Gatéshéead, England. Her 
name is Mary Benton. She was born 


Feburary 12, 1731, and if she lives till the 
census is taken, she will be entered as 120 
years old. She walks érect, hears well, 
uses no spectacles, and so. late as 1848 as- 
sisted at a haymaking at Elton. 


Panorama Burnep.—At Berlin, Prussia, 
on the Ist ult. a fire broke out in a large 
place of amusement called “ Kroll’s,”’ total- 
ly destroying it. A great Panorama of the 
Mississippi, exhibited in the centre saloon, 
fell a prey to the flames. It was the pro- 
perty of a M. Cassidy, a competitor of 
Risley. 


Last Resort.—A Polish newspaper an- 
nounces, that on the 24th ult. a solemn 
masé will be held in the church of St. Mar- 
tin, Berlin, for the soul of General Bem— 
the Moslemite renegade. 


Picrure.—A picture-dealer at 
Rome, named Campani, having cleaned a 
icture he bought at a sale in London, he 
laid it before the Pontifical Academy; it 
has been unanimously declared to be the 
portrait of Victoria Colonna, wife of the 
Marquis de Pescara, General of Charles V. 
painted by Michael Angelo, and valued at 
165,000 francs. 


Errects or Tremprrance.—In Birming- 
ham alone, out of £25,000 subscribed by 
working men for the purchase of freeholds, 
not less than £20,000, it is calculated, has 
been saved from the taverns and beer shops. 


Porery.—Popish regeneration is thus des- 
cribed by Dr. Murray, in his Lecture on the 
Decline of Popery and its Causes:—‘ There 
stands the white robed priest, and, as the sub- 


in his face, to drive Satan out of him. He 
then puts blessed salt in his mouth. Then the 
priest puts his spittle on his ears and nose. 
Then he is anointed; then he is baptized. Then 
holy chrism and a white cloth are put upon his 
head, and a lighted candle is placed in his hand. 
And then he is regenerated! And this is the 
only regeneration known to the system of Po- 
pery! And its heaviest anathemas are poured 
out upon those who would deny that this miser- 
able exorcism, misnamed baptism, fails to con- 
fer the grace which it signifies!” 

Deatu.—The Rev. John D. Ogilby, D. D., 
Professor in the Theological Seminary of the 
Episcopal Church, New York, died in Paris on 
the 2d ult. 

CLeRGyMEN ProscriseD.— The Committee 
in the Virginia Constitutional Convention, to 
whom the subject of the qualifications of mem- 
bers of the State Assembly was referred, have 

rted a clause which disqualifies ministers 
of the gospel and priests of every denomination 
from holding seats. 


OrtatnaL Portrairs.— Mrs Madison’s house- 


great artist; one of John Adams, 
erlyn—all originals, inted especially 

for Mr. Madison, aad have sete been out of 
the possession of the family. Besides these 
there are portraits of the three great American 
discoverers:—V espucius, Columbus, and Cabot, 


TEMPERANCE IN Istanp.—A law has 
passed the Senate of Rhode Island, which 
prohibits the sale of cider in less quantities than 


These three towns 
bill, because petitions 
ted from those 

bill requires a ma- 


for such a law had been 
towns, and none other. 


ing, to accept its provisions before it shall go 
into operation. ape 
Resuuts or a Revivat.—At a recent session 
of Desmoines Presbytery, during some conver- 
sation relative ta establishing a school, the in- 
teresting fact was. ascertained, that in one of 
their churches, as.a result of a revival enjoyed 
by them last spring, no less than twelve young. 
men have it in view to study for the ministry. 
Patiiom.—The ceremony of conferri 
the Pallium, the sign and warrant of archi- 
iscopal authority, on Archbishop Blanc, took 
place at St. Patrick’s Church, New Orleans, a 


exhibitor by sending “two very pretty caps | presen 
Fwo 


ly with the chief, Billy Bowle 


nt. The Pallium is a white band of wool, 
is strictly personal as an emblem of authority, 
cannot be: transferred, and is buried with the 
Archbishop when he dies. The one sent to 
Archbishop Blanc is from the convent of &t. 
Agnes, in Italy. The Pallium, our readers 
may like to be informed, is a species of cloak, a 
clerical ornament, made from the wool of a 
lamb reared in a religious enclosure. It is 
laid, before being sent by the Sovereign Pontiff 
to the recipient, on the tomb of the Apostles; 
St. Peter and St. Paul, as if emanating from 
the sacred ashes of the Prince of the Apostles, 
to signify the identity of the Apostolic power, 
mission, and authority of the successor to the 
Apostolic mission. hoever is distinguished 
by the Palliam has, as his suffragans, certain 
Bishops, designated as his counsellors, and 
when convened, the Archbishop is, ex officio, 
the President of the Council. or 


Remarkasie Case.—The Newark Adver- 
tiser mentions the death on the 19th ult., at. 
Rockaway, New Jersey, of Nancy Gordon, wife 
of ‘David Gordon, aged near ninety years, and 
adds: * It is a fact almost unparalleled, that this 
venerable pair, now separated by death, have lived 

her as'man and wife longer than the period 
usually allotted to man. Had Mrs. Gordon lived 
until the 17th of March, she would have reached . 
the seventy-first anniversary of her marriage to 
Mr. Gordon. During this long period, with scarce 
an exception, they had lived in sightof the Rock- 
away church. In possession of her powers toa 
remarkable degree, this aged matron died asa 

Christian should, peacefully and-in hope. The 
record of descendants is almost as remarkable as 
the period of their married life. This aged 
pair have had nine children, of whom five sur- 
vive; forty-nine grandchildren, of whom thirty- 
‘three survive; one hundred and three great- 
grandchildren, of whom seventy-four survive ; 
and two t-great-grandchildren, both still 
living, making in number of their descendants, 
living and dead, one hundred and sixty-three, 
of whom. one hundred and fourteen still sur- 
vive. Rarely, if ever, was a more touching 
sight witnessed than the aged survivor, who is 
now almost 92 years old, following to the grave 
the wife with whom he had lived for more than 
70 years.” 

Conaress.—We find very little worth re- 
cording in the eonres of Congress during 
the past week. Jn the’Senate considerable time 
was consumed in discussing the Message of the 
President sent in reply to the resolution of Mr. 
Clay, calling for information in regard to the res- 
cue of the alleged slave in Boston. : The cheap 

tage bill has been ordered to be engrossed. 

t has been materially altered since its passage 
in the House, and as it will have to go back 
there for concurrence, nearly at the close of the 
session, it is extremely doubtful that it will be- 
come alaw. The Revolutionary Pension and 
West Point Academy bills have the 
Senate. The House have discussed at some 
length the. various appropriation bills, ing 
the West Point, the Revolutionary Pension, the 
Naval Pension, the Indian Service, and the 
Post Office bill. Congress will 
adjourn on Monday evening next, 3d inst. 


New ConsTITuTION oF INDIANA.—The Con- 
vention, which recently assembled at Indiana- 
polis, to form a new Constitution for the State 
of Indiana has completed the work, and ad- 
journed. 


Tue Packet.—On the 12th ult. the 
expedition sent out by the American and Loui- 
siana Colonization ieties sailed from New 
Orleans on board the brig Alida, chartered for 
the purpose. A large number of friends of the 
cause and of the emigrants being assembled on 
board on the afternoon previous to the sailing of 
the vessel, prayer was offered up and addresses 
delivered by the Rev. Mr. Pease, agent of the 
American Colonization Society, and the Rev. 
Mr. MeTyeire. The New Orleans Crescent 
says:—“ The exercises were rendered more 
deeply interesting by the presence of Mr. Rice, 
of the parish of St. Mary, who has os 
liberated some thirty-three slaves, belonging to 
the expedition, and paid all their expenses of 
outfit, passage, and support for six months, at a 
sacrifice and expense of about $20,000. The 
New Orleans Picayune says that another ves- 
sel will be dispatched from New Orleans with 
emigrants for Liberia in two or three months, 
if the means can be raised. About 50 free per- 
‘sons of colour in Louisiana and Mississippi are 
ready and anxious to go. | 


Broapway.—Who would suppose that there 
' were more than one hundred and sixty differ- 
ent professions and trades carried on in Broad- 
way, New York? Yet such is the number re- 
ported in Doggett’s Directory. ‘The number of 
persons engaged in business is 2005. _ Of these, 
77 are fancy dry goods merchants; 66 lawyers ; 
30 agents; 134 dry s merchants; 44 drug- 
gists; 36 keepers of boarding houses; 42 com- 
mission merchants; 22 grocers; 21 brokers; 
53 boot and shoe dealers; 87 tailors; 57 pro- 
prietors and managers; 29 keepers of hotels; 
37 milliners; 64 physicians; 38 jewelers; 42 
booksellers ; 47 teachers, &c. 

Doa Train From Lake Supsrior.—The 
Minnesota Pioneer of 30th January says, that 
Mr. Julius Austman, accompanied by Mr. Roy, 
of Lapointe, Lake Superior, had arrived there 
in 13 days from that place, via the Falls of St. 
Croix. Mr. Austman came through with two 
trains, drawn by dogs, which excited much cu- 
riosity in our town. They brought several hun- 
dred pounds of freight, baggage, &c. Unlike 
the dogs of Red River, they are of a mongrel 
breed, and rather under-sized; the train being 
made of two thin boards of polished oak, curling 
at the end like a skate. ls this way, witha 
heavy load, two dogs will make their 40 miles 
in a day with ease. The roads were very bad, 
almost impassable. Mr. Roy left on Monday, 
on his return. ‘They brought no news of any 
importance. 

Revations oF THE Unitep STatTes AND 
Austria.—“ The Prague Gazette announces, 
what was easy to foresee, the complete rupture 
of the diplomatic relations between Austria and 
the United States. It is certain that after the 
insulting reception given to his communication 
by the American Senate, the presence of Mr. 

ulsemann, Charge d’Affaires of Austria at 
Washington, had become impossible, and it is 
probable that, if the geographical position of the 
two powers were different, the rupture would 


presentative.” Letters from Vienna, published 
in the leading oe journal, state that had 
Mr. Mann, the United States Agent, once en- 
tered Hungary for Austria proper, he would 
have been shot as a spy. 


CINCINNATI AND CLEVELAND. — These two 
cities of Ohio are now united by railroad. On 
the 21st ult. the City Council of Cincinnati and 
a number of its private citizens, passed over the 
entire line, with a view to celebrate the birth- 
day of Washington in the Lake city. The 
railroad communication from Cincinnati to 
Cleveland is composed of three links, as fol- 
lows, viz:—Little Miami Railroad to Xenia, 65 
miles; Columbus and Xenia, 54 miles; Cleve- 
land and Columbus, 149 miles—total, 265 
miles, The entire distance will be made in 
_ summer time in not more than fourteen 
ours. 


Tue Brivce.—Chancellor Wal- 
worth has reported to the United States Su- 

eme Court that the Wheeling Bridge is an 
impediment to the present and Bens Naviga- 
tion of the Ohio River, and.that in order to re- 
move the obstruction to the navigation, it should 
be raised 60 feet on the Ohio side, and 23 feet 
at the Virginia abutment, the cost of which he 
estimates at $208,000. 


Tue Cusan Triats.—The third trial of 
General John Henderson, at New Orleans, for 
a violation of the neutrality laws in respect 
to the late Cuban expedition, commenced on 
the 17th ult. The New Orleans Picayune 
says two trials have been had, and the prospect 
of conviction diminishes, ‘The second trial re- 
sulted in a jury equally divided, while the first 
had eight for conviction, and four only for 
acquittal. The third, to judge by the current 
of things within the court room and without, 
will not be more decisive, unless, indeed, the 
accused be acquitted. A conviction seems to 
be out of the question. ; 


ARRIVAL oF THE THREE Steamers.—On 
Saturday afternoon last, the steamship Ohio, 
with the San Francisco mails of the 15th of 
January, arrived at New York from Chagres, 
via Havana, having left the latter port on the 
17th ult. She brought $200,000 in gold dust 
on freight, and 150 passengers. ‘ She brings no 
news of interest from Havana. At:ten o'clock 
on Saturday night, the Cherokee arrived, also 
ftom Chagres, via Kingston, Jamaica. She 

t in gold dust on freight, and 
115 passengers., About the same time the new 
steamer Prometheus arrived from New Orleans, 
making the shortest trip on record—six days 
‘and twenty-one hours from wharf to wharf. 


Tue Frorioa Inpians.—The Tallahassee 
Sentinel states that Captain Casey, the United 
States Indian agent, has had an interview late- 
‘The captain 
told him of the action of the Florida Legisla- 
ture for the removal of the Indians, and urged 
that now was his last chance for a peaceable 
a ment, as the United States authorities 
were bis friends, and would see him comfortably 


w days since. Bishops Potier, of Mobile, 
Cranche, of Natchez, and Odin, of Texas, were 


removed.and pay him for going ; but if he delay- 


not be confined to the recall of the Austrian re-. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


ed, the Governor of Florida would soon be 
down upon him with his long knives. Billy re- 
plied that if the United States government were 
really his friend, it would not interfere while he 
thrashed the Governor and his men! 


Governor Usuazy.—The National Intelli-. 


gencer publishes the translation of a letter to 
the President from Governor Ujhazy. He 
states that he has established himself, with 
some of his countrymen, on the banks of the 
Crooked River, in Decatur county, Iowa, and 
has named his settlement New Buda. | 


PRESENTATION OF THE Nicaracua Muinis- 
TER.—On Saturday last, Senor Don Jose de 
Marcoleta was presented to the President by 
the Secretary of State, and delivered his cre- 
dentials as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the Republic of Nicaragua 
to this government. Mr. Marcoleta made re- 
marks upon the occasion, expressive of the live- 
liest sense of gratitude, for the evidences of 

rous friendship. which the United States 
ine been pleased to give to Nicaragua, to which 
the President made the following reply: 

‘‘Mr. Minister—We are very happy to re- 
ceive you as the representative of the govern- 
ment of Nicaragua. You have been expected 
for some time, and latterly with some impatience, 
and we have signified to your government our 
regret that any causes should have occurred to 
delay you. Interests are springing up at the 
present moment in Central America of a new 
and high character which concerns this coun- 
try as well as other commercial States, and 
which will necessarily render the connection 
and intercourse between Nicaragua and the 
United States more important than it has here- 
tofore been. The government and the people 
of this country desire to perpetuate peace and 
good will between the two Republics, and I 
doubt not that the relations between them will 
be conducted in such a manner as to accomplish 
these objects, and at the same time essentially 
advance the interests of the two countries. 


Sentence or Commopore Jones.—This offi- 
cer, whose trial by court martial has been going 
on at pskery- Sa for some time past, has been 
found guilty of speculating in gold dust with the 
public funds, and is su d from his command 
for five years, half of the time without pay. 
The President has approved the sentence. 


PenNnsyLVANIA.—Pennsylvania has kept her 
rank in the Union better than any other State. 
She was the second State in 1790, and she still 
holds the same position, while all around her 
have been changing. 


RocuesTer Fiour Trape.—The Rochester 
(New York) Advertiser says, that there are in 
that city 20 flour-mills, with a run of 103 stones, 
producing daily 5885 barrels of flour when em- 
ployed, or 562,000 ons & Annual consump- 
tion of flour 2,500,000 bushels. Capital in- 
vested in the mills, $450,000. 


Two Sipes To THE Story. — The “ Gold 
Bluff,” seven miles in extent, discovered in 
California, is said, by letters from that place, to 
be mere moonshine. It will not pay the ex- 
pense of gathering it. The California jour- 
nals speak in glowing language of its riches. | 


New Jersey Unitep States Senator.— 
The New Jersey Legislature have elected 
Commodore Stockton to the United States Se- 
nate for six years from the 4th of March. 


FROM EUROPE. 


The United States mail steamer Baltic (Col- 
lins’ line) arrived at New York, brings London 
papers to the 8th ult. The Baltic made the 
passage from Liverpool to New York in less 
than 12days. The intelligence received by the 
Baltic is one week later than previous advices. 

Thesteamer Pacific, of the Collins’ line, which 
left New York on the 22d of January, experi- 
enced very severe gales. She was detained 
about thirty hours by ice, between the Banks of 
Newfoundland and Cape Clear. She reached 
Liverpool on the 3d of February. 

The steamer Atlantic was to be taken to 
Liverpool for repairs. ‘Two steam tugs had 
left that'place for the purpose of towing her 
from Cork. The steamer Cambria, with the 
cargo of the Atlantic, arrived at New York on 
the 20th ult. from Cork. 

_ A dreadful steamboat explosion occurred at 
Glasgow on the 5th ult. by which six men lost 
their lives. On the same night, and in the 
same riyer (or near its entrance) the steamer 
Thistle ran down the brig Laurel from Deme- 
rara, in which fourteen men perished; and on 
the same night, and near the same place, the 
steamer Vanguard ran down a schooner, in 
which four men and a woman were drowned. 


GREAT BRITAIN.—The fourth session of 
the present Parliament was opened by her Ma- 
jesty in person on Tuesday afternoon, February 
the 4th. The procession which accompanied her 
to the House of Lords was more than usually 
imposing and enthusiastic. Her Majesty was 
received with unwonted enthusiasm along the 
whole line of the route, and frequent cries of 
“No Popery” were raised. The doors of the 
House of Lords were thrown open at 12 o’clock, 
and was soon filled with peers and peeresses. 
The Queen ascended the throne, and read the 
speech that had been a i for her. Unlike 
the message of the President of the United 
States, the address presented by an English 
monarch does not contain a declaration of prin- 
ciples, or an able resume of the political, finan- 
cial, and statistical state of the country; it is 
regarded simply as an indication of the gp a 
measures and the principal topics which are 
likely to come under the consideration of Par- 
liament, without expressing any opinions on the 
merits of the measures themselves. 

On Friday evening, February the 7th, Lord 
John Russell, in a long speech, asked leave to 
introduce a “bill to prevent the assumption of 
certain ecclesiastical titles in respect of places 
in the United Kingdom.” He said that the 
change in the Papal hierarchy had been made 
not only without the consent, but without the 
knowledge of the English Government. The 
course pursued by the Pope was, he said, an in- 
sult to the Queen, and the declaration was re- 
ceived with cheers, continued for a long time, 
from all parts of the House. Lord Russell rid- 
iculed the idea that “the Pope can never re- 
trace his steps”—that what Rome had once 
done must remain in force for ever; and proved 
the reverse by historical facts, and he then 
commented severely upon the bull recently pro- 
mulgated in England, and detailed the action 
which the Government had taken in conse- 
guence. The design of the Papal movement, 
the change from vicars apostolic to bishops, 
was to obtain a greater control over endow- 
ments which were in the hands of Roman Ca- 
tholic trustees. He proposed, therefore, that 
no such titles should be permitted to be assumed 
by these bishops, and that all property left to or 

iven to such persons under such titles should 

null and void, and forfeited to the crown, 
with power to the crown to appoint trustees to 
administer such property. 

This bill merely prohibits the assumption of 
local episcopal or ecclesiastical rank by Roman 
Catholics in England, and affixes penalties of 
Jjine and imprisonment to any infraction of the 
law;. and in order to make the enactment as 
slightly ex post facto as possible, it will be 
sought to render it to some extent declaratory 
of the vitality and present force of some old acts 
which have long been dormant and considered 
as dead. The nature and amount of the penal- 
ties for the more aggravated breaches of the 
law are still unsettled. 

The point principally insisted upon by the 
Government in respect to the Papal question is 
that it is to be treated as a palpable political 
encroachment by a foreign power, and that the 
attempt to represent it as a matter in which re- 
ligious liberty is concerned, is altogether absurd. 
In this view they have even been supported by 
some Roman Catholics, Lord Camoys in the 
upper House, and Mr. Anstey in the lower, hav- 
ing decidedly condemned the policy of the Pope 
as being fairly open to that construction, even 
although they acknowledge him as their spirit- 
ual head. 

Opinions of the Press. — The London 
Times, after making very fair and candid 
allowance for the position of the utmost difficul- 
ty and responsibility, cannot think that the Min- 
isterial measure is adequate to what the emer- 
gency requires, and the opinions of England de- 


mand. | 

The London Morning Chronicle says that 
if it could derive unmixed satisfaction from 
the burst of a bubble, after having been occu- 
pied for months in exposing its hollowness, it 
could scarcely desire an easier or more com: 
plete triumph than that which was afforded las: 
night to those who have endeavoured to pacif* 
the late noisy agitation; if any party reallr 
wished to quiet the Ministry, this measure woull 
make their overthrow. 

The London Herald condemns the p 
measure in the severest terms, and declares it 
is for the people to take the matter into thar 
own hands. It is for them to say, will they ve 
satisfied with a measure which its authors tell 
us cannot be enforced. 

The London Daily News, alluding to Lerd 
John’s comparison of his position to that of a 
man raising his arm and throwing himself intoa 
position of defence, fears that the ic will go 
away with little admiration of the Premier’s 
re sill or the sincerity and ability of the 

inisters to fight the great Protestant battle. 

of seeing an end to it in 1851, we may 


make up our minds to have it to endure the re- 
mainder of the century. _ Suhre 

The London Morning Post praises Lord 
John's speech, but withholds its judgment until 
the bill itself shows the details of the proposed 
enactments. 

The London Morning Advertiser is of opin- 
ion that great and grievous will be the dissatis- 
faction caused by the bill, from one extremity 
of the country to the other, and that the nation 
will be equally amazed and indignant at the 
course which Lord John Russell has determined 
to adopt. | | 

The London Globe says, that without wait- 
ing for the introduction of the new bill, it is in- 
tended by certain parties to prefer an indict- 
ment inst Cardinal Wiseman. Eminent 
lawyers have been retained for the prosecution. 

IrRELAND.—In Ireland strong efforts are being 
made to preserve the Lord Lieutenancy, and the 
London correspondent of the Freeman confi- 
dently states that the exertions of the people 
have been successful, and that the bill for the 
abolition of that office has already been aban- 
doned by government. 


FRANCE.—The only fact of importance 
from France is, that the nes-talbee! of Dotation 
bill was preventes to the National Assembly on 
7th ult., by M. Germiny, Minister of Finance. 
It asks for an extraordinary credit, on the budget 
of 1851, of 1,800,000 francs, to enable the Presi- 
dent to meet the incidental expenses of his high 
office. The supplementary grant last year was 
2,160,000 francs. The Legitimist and Repub- 
lican parties both threaten to oppose the bill. 
The Committee appointed to consider the bill 
have reported against it by a very large majo- 
rity. A new night watch is about being orga- 
nized in Paris. Their dress will be similar to 


that of the firemen, viz: a helmet and a short 


coat of maroon colour, trimmed with red cloth. 
Instead of a club, they will carry a whistle, 
playing three tunes, and a derk lantern. 


ITALY.—Mazzini is reported to be at Ge- 
neva, actively engaged in recruiting for a revo- 
lutionary movement in Italy. The expedition 
is to land on the Neapolitan territory. It is 
calculated that the Neapolitan army will be 
routed im the-fiezt encounter, and that it is to be 
considered as the signal for a general rising all 
over Italy. Some other vague stories are con- 
nected with this statement. The preparations 
making for the security of the position of the 
French troops in Rome, the suggestions of the 
Pope’s resignation, and the active measures of 
Mazzini, which are supported by ample pecu- 
niary means, are shadows intimating coming 
events of great importance. What will be the 
result of new revolutionary movements cannot 
be foreseen. 

SPAIN.—In Spain the new ministry have 
already discovered that their promised retrench- 
ments are not so easily effected; and the ru- 
mours of another ministerial crisis are very pre- 
valent. Besides other difficulties, they are 
personally repugnant to the Queen. 


AUSTRIA.—The Austrians are reinforcing 
their armies in Lombardy, evidently with a view 
to suppress any attempt which may be made to 
revolutionize those provinces in the ensuing 
spring. It #6 stated on authority that several 
conspiracies have been discovered in Vienna, 
and that political discontent is extremely rife in 
that city. Nearly one hundred persons were 
arrested, among whom were students, citizens, 
and officers on half pay. A portion of the gar- 
rison, supposed to be implicated in the plot, 
were immediately removed to the provinces. 


GERMAN EMPIRE.—From Hamburg we 
learn that the Austrians have taken occupation 
of that free city, and that these unwelcome 

uests are preparing to occupy Lubec with a 
Setachenal of 1800 troops. The new Govern- 
ment for Holstein has published a proclamation 
to the inhabitants of the Duchy; the fundamen- 
tal laws of the 15th December, 1848, are abol- 
ished, and the Diet dissolved. The Dresden 
conference has ceased to be of any interest. 
The grand duke of Mecklenburg-Schwein has 
issued an ordinance forbidding public meetings 
and political associations, without leave from 
the Minister of the Interior, on pain of fine and 
imprisonment. He says such meetings have 
had a “ destructive effect in his dominions.” 


SWITZERLAND.—The insurrection in the 
canton of Berne has been successfully repressed, 
but it is thought that the last movement was 
but a prelude to more violent and concentrated 
opposition on the part of the Bernese Radicals. 


TURKEY.—The Turkish troops have beaten 
the insurgents of Mostar at Bozzi. According 
to a communication from Omer Pacha, from 
Bosnia, Mehemet Pacha, who was escaping to 
Austria; wis seized and carried to Bosna Serai. 
The Pacha of Travnick was alsoarrested at Bel- 
grade, anié sent off to Constantinople. Bem, 


the well known Polish General, died at Aleppo 


in the first part of December. He remained in 
the Mohammedan faith to the last, and was 
buried with military honours. He was born at 
Tarnow in Gallicia, in 1795, and was accord- 
ingly fifty-five years old at his death. 


INDIA and CHINA.—The overland mail, 
received in London on the 4th of February, 
brought advices to January 3d from India. The 
only item of news is the retirement of Sir 
Charles Napier. Sir Charles issued a long 
farewell order, giving the officers of the Indian 
army a tremendous scoring for-their bad habit 
of running in debt and never paying. Trade 
was dull in both India and China. 


ONE WEEK LATER. 


A telegraphic despatch from Halifax an- 


nounces the arrival there of the British mail 


steamer Europa from Liverpool, bound to Bos- 
ton. The Europa brings London papers to the 
15th Fe@aary, one week later than the ad- 
vices by the Baltic at New York. 


. The steam propeller City of Glasgow sailed 
from Liverpool for Philadelphia, on the 12th 
ult., full of freight, and a fair complement of 
passengers. The steamship Atlantic has been 
towed t> Liverpool, to undergo necessary re- 


irs. 
Liverpool Cotton Market, Feb. 15.—The 
sales ofthe week were 24,700 bales, at prices 
from 4d a §d. decline. The quotations were, 
middling at for Upland, 7d. for 
Mobile, and 7%d. for New Orleans. The mar- 
ket claed with less pressure to sell. Business 
at Marchester much depressed, owing entirely 
to thestate of the cotton market. 

Livrpool Grain Market, Feb. 15.— The 
Corn Market is unusually depressed, and prices 
are ld. or 2d. lower for Wheat, and 6d. for 
Flovrand Corn. 

Provision Market.—The Provision Market 

has teen more active, and old and new Pork 
has :idvanced from 1s. a 2s. Lard has ad- 
vanced 6d. per cwt., and higher rates are de- 
manied for the smal] quantity now in the mar- 
ket. Canadian butter has advanced from 2s. a 
As. yer cwt. 
London Money Market.—The money market 
continues easy. Bank notes unchanged. The 
lastreturns from the Bank give thirteen mil- 
lions sneentdrad thousand poundsas the amount 
of ballion in the issue department. American 
sectrities have been steady during the week, 
and United States 6’s of ’68 are quoted at 1084 
a 109; United States 6’s of ’62 at 1024 a 1033; 
Boston city 5’s 58 and ’62, 914 a 934; Penn- 
sy'vania 5’s, 843 a 85; Ohio 6’s 75, 105 a 106; 
Massachusetts 5’s 68, 106; Maryland 5’s, 89 a 
90; Canada 6’s 1073 a 108. 


GREAT BRITAIN.—The attention of the 
English public is chiefly occupied in the excit- 
ing debate going on in Parliament, relative to 
the Papal aggression; four nights’ continuous 
debate resulted in gaining for Lord John Rus- 
sell permission to introduce his bill of pains and 
penalties, by a majority of three hundred and 
thirty-two. It is confidently stated that the 
Duchess of Kent, the Queen’s mother, and the 
Duchess of Sutherland, the Queen’s lady in 
waiting, and the richest heiress in England, are 
on the eve of becoming members of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

On a motion of D'Israeli, involving the prin- 
ciples of free trade, the government only carried 
their point by a majority of 14, in a full house. 
Most of the Irish members, who have heretofore 


-gustained the ministry, deserted them, and voted 


with D’Israeli. The Protectionists are greatly 
elated with their prospects. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was expected to deliver his bud- 

ton the 17th ult. The trade and revenue, 
it is said, are even more satisfactory than here- 
tofore reported, and it is expected that many 
obnoxious taxes will be repealed. A maniac, 
named Gaul, was brought up at the London 
Police office, charged with threatening to assas- 
sinate Lord John Russell. | 


FRANCE.—The Dotation bill has been lost in 
the French Assembly by a majority of 102. The 
breach between Louis Napoleon and the Assem- 
bly appears to be every day becoming wider. It 
is now to organize a national] subscrip- 
tion to relieve the President from his embar- 
rassments. Montalembert made a Bey speech. 
He regretted the dismissal of General Changar- 
nier; but between the General and the Presi- 
dent there was a real incapacity. The divisions 
of the party of order had n with the elec- 
toral law of May 24. Startled then with the 
success of its rietony. the majority thought of 
dividing the skin of the bear which they had 


not killed, although they had muzzled him. 
After some interruption, M. Montalembert re- 
presented the President as the expression of au- 


thority, which had need of defence. The speak- 
er was often interrupted by the left. 

The Paris Moniteur, in reference to the 
loss of the bill, contains the following from the 
head of the French Republic :—“ The ident 
of the na is deeply touched with the nu- 
merous efforts made to organize a national sub- 
scription in provision of the rejection of the bill 
in the expenses of representation, which has 
just taken place, and he thanks all those who 

ad entertained that thought, which is an im- 
a manifestation of sympathy and appro- 
ion for the conduct of the President—but he 
deems it his duty to sacrifice a personal satisfac- 
tion to the repose of the country. He knows 
that the le rendered him justice, and that 
is sufficient for him. The President, therefore, 
declines all subscription, however spontaneous 
and national its character may be.” 


GERMANY. —Semi-official advices from 
Dresden state that with the sanction of Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia, have agreed to re-consti- 
tute the central German powers, each nation 
taking the Presidency by turns. 


MARRIED. 


By the Rev. D. X. Junkin, D.D., at the Manse 
of Greenwich, on Thursday morning, 20th ult., 
Mr. JEREMIAH W. Youne to Miss Mary PuRsE tt, 
all of Greenwich, New Jersey. . 

On 4th ult., by the Rev. L. W. Chapman, Mr. 
James ALLEN to Miss RosaANNAH TAYLOR, all of 
Hepburn, Pennsy)yania. 

On Saturday the 8th ult., by the Rev. John A. 
Reily, Mr. Jacop D. to Miss Susanna L. 
PrERson, all of Blairstown, Warren county, New 
Jersey. By the same, on the 15th ult., Mr. Perer 
DANLEY, of Hope, New Jersey, to Miss CATHARINE 
Snyper, of Knowlton. 

At Elizabethtown, New Jersey, on Thursday the 
20th ult. by the Rev. Dr. Magie, Mr. Wititam M. 
HAtstep, jr., of New York, to Miss Mary L., 
daughter of R. T. Harnes, Esq., of Elizabethtown. 


OBITUARY. 


_ Died, in Morristown, New Jersey, on the 15th 
ult., SARAH MORRIS, daughter of WILLIAM C. 


and KATE STUART BAKER, aged three years 


and three months. 

Died, on the 22d of February, at the house of her 
son, Gencral Samuel R. Hamilton, in Trenton, New 
Jersey, Mrs. PHEBE HAMILTON, in the 86th 
year of herage. As this announcement meets the 
eye of many a graduate of the Princeton Theologi- 
cal Seminary, their thoughts will go back to the 
happy hours passed in the cheerful society of this 
venerable saint, and they will mourn as for a de- 
parted mother. How many will remember that 
quiet, well-shaded house, where, although far away 
from their native place, they yet found a home, and, 
though away from parents, they enjoyed a mother’s 
love. They will gratefully recall her placid, ma- 
tron face, her affectionate tones, her tender inter- 
est in them as the future ambassadors of Christ, 
and her unwearied attachment to the church of her 
heart. The Lord’s day was to her a golden day, 
and few were the Sabbaths that saw her out of her 
accustomed seat in the house of God. The ancient 
and time-honoured church of Princeton has met 
with some severe losses within a few years; but 
the loss of this sainted woman’s prayers will be 
one of the sorest that she has felt. Mrs. Hamilton 
was a daughter of the late John Ross, of Eliza- 
bethtown, New Jersey; and was married to John 
Hamilton, Esq., in November, 1787. Two only of 
her eight children survive her: Mr. J. R. Hamil- 
ton, of Texas, and General S. R. Hamilton, of 
Trenton. She Jeaves nine grandchildren, thirty 
great-grandchildren, and two great-great-grand- 
children, and through many a score of years to 
come will live in their grateful memories. In 
June, 1824, her husband died, and since that time 
she has continued to reside in the family mansion 
near Queenston. In December last she came over 
to pay a visit at the house of her son in Trenton, 
in her accustomed vigour of health. To the last 
she attended on the public worship of God; and 
as she sat knitting by the fireside kept up her 
accustomed vivacity. On the afternoon of the 10th 
ult. she complained of a sudden chill, was sup- 
ported to her room, and lay down calmly on her 
bed, from which she never rose. Her end was a 
sweet and tranquil translation. No doubts dis- 
turbed her, and no fears ruffled the placid serenity 
of her soul. When told on Thursday, 20th ult., 
that her fellow-members at Princeton were observ- 
ing that day as a season of fasting and prayer, she 
answered with sudden animation: ‘Oh! I am glad 
to hear it.» She lingered only one day longer, 
and on the morning of the birth-day of the Father 
of his Country, her soul went up to the bosom of 
her God. She was gathered fully ripe, as a shock 
of corn cometh in its season. T. L. C. 

Died, in Port Carbon, Pennsylvania, on the 16th 
February, in the 6th year of her age, EMILY, 
daughter of JESSE TURNER, Esq. The death of 
this lovely and interesting child, in the promise of 
life’s earliest bloom, has sunk a bereaved family in 
mourning, and dimmed many an eye with tears. 
Blighted by the breath of the unseen destroyer, like 
a lovely flower she fell, beautiful though mournful, 
in decay. Acquiescing in the will of God, her sor- 
rowing friends committed her body to the grave, in 
faith and hope, supported by the blessed assurance, 
that in that glorious world, where the frosts of death 
are unknown, in immortal beauty and youth she 
shall bloom for evermore beneath .a Saviour’s glow- 
ing love.—Communicated. 


Died, in Harford county, Maryland, of a short but 
severe illness, on Monday night the 17th ult., of 
croup, MARGARET FINNEY, youngest daughter 
of Mr. AMOS and PHEBE OSBORN, aged ten 
months and nineteen days. May God enable these 
bereaved parents to be resigned to this dispensa- 
tion of an All-wise Providence, and finally bring 
the entire family to that land of rest where all 
tears shall be wiped from their eyes! 

Alas! how changed that lovely flower, 
Which bloomed and cheered our heart ; 
Fair, fleeting comfort of an hour, 

How soon we’re called to part ! 

And shall our bleeding hearts arraign 
That God, whose ways are love ? 

Or vainly cherish anxious pain 

For her who rests above ? 

No !—let us rather humbly pay 
Obedience to his will, 

And with our inmost spirits say, 

‘¢ The Lord is righteous still.?? G. 


‘Died, at Bloomsbury, New Jersey, on Sabbath af- 


ternoon, 16th ult., Miss MARY INNIS, in the 74th 


year of her age. Although a deaf mute from her 
birth—and in her youth there were no asylums for 
the education of those afflicted like her—she was, 
by the kind assiduity of her Christian friends, in- 
structed in those things that make wise unto salva- 
tion. It was truly a refreshing sight to witness 
the proofs she gave through a long life, during 
most of which she was a member of the Presbyte- 
rian church of Greenwich, of the fact that she was 
a child of God. Though she could neither hear 
the preached gospel, nor sing God’s praise, yet she 
loved to be where Jesus had promised to meet his 
people. And now no one who knew her can doubt, 
that in her case has been fulfilled, in its loftiest 
sense, the promise—from which her pastor preached 
her funeral sermon—‘‘ The ears of the deaf shall 
be unstopped * * and the tongue of the dumb shall 

. Died, on the 26th January, at his residence in 
Warsaw, New York, after a painful illness of three 
weeks, and in the 59th year of his age, Dr. AU- 
GUSTUS FRANK, late judge of the county of Wy- 
oming. Dr. Frank was no ordinary man, and his 
death is felt to be no ordinary calamity. He was a 
native of Connecticut, and, though deprived of his 
father at a tender age, he was early instructed in 
the religion of the gospel; and early did he acquire 
a knowledge of its leading principles, which be- 
came associated with all his religious affections and 
thoughts. His youth discovered a tenderness of 
conscience, a sense of religious obligation, which 
not only restrained him from those excesses to 
which the young are particularly exposed, but led 
him to a regular attendance on the ordinary means 
of grace, and also to associate himself with a num- 
ber of young people in the vicinity, for ,social 
prayer and mutual improvement. It was not, how- 
ever, till 1827 that the Spirit breathed upon the 
word, and these principles became the elements of 
a renewed character. When he was about twelve, 
the family removed into Washington county, New 
York, where he applied himself to learning; and 
at a suitable age he went to Dorset, Vermont, and. 
there directed his attention to the study of medi- 
cine. On the completion of his course he removed 
to Western New York, where he became exten- 
sively known as a physician. In 1817 he moved 
into Warsaw with his wife, an amiable lady, who 
died soon afterwards, Jeaving her husband with an 
only child, now living. After some time he mar- 
ried Miss Jane Patterson, of Londonderry, New 
Hampshire, of whom are two sons and three daugh- 
ters, all now living. Warsaw, at the time of his 
coming to it, was but a new settlement, and no one 
was more active or efficient thao he in the building 
up of the place; none more forward among the 
friends of social order, religious privileges, and the 
education of the young. In a few years he was en- 
gaged extensively in mercantile and kindred trans- 
actions, and discontinued his practice 2s a pliysi- 
cian. Assuch, however, his skill was always appre- 
ciated, and he was frequently consulted. Though 
his hands were always so full of what the world 
calls ‘‘business,’? as would ordinarily have precluded 
certain matters of public interest and domestic con- 
cern, the apparent result on him was to increase 
his facilities for acting on these interests with the 
more efficiency. In Warsaw was built the first 
house of worship in this State west of the Genessee 
river; in the erection of which Dr. Frank, though’ 
not then a member of the church, assumed his full 
share of liabilities and effort until the work was 
completed, and then united with others in sustain- 
ing the ordinances of the gospel there until the time 
of his death. It was not until 1827 that he became 
the subject of renewing grace, so as to be satisfied 
that he had passed from death unto life. Then did 
he see in the light of their experimental precious- 
ness and divine consistency, the truth of those doc- 
trines in which he had been early instructed; and 
the services of religion became so agreeable and 
increasingly important in his esteem, that he turned 
to them with unwonted satisfaction, walking in the 
commandments and ordinances of the Lord. The 
genuineness of the work in him became apparent, 
not only in his life and the public profession of his 
faith, but also in the instruction of his household. 
His family is one of the best conducted we ever 
saw. The morning and evening knew their ap- 
pointed services almost as uniformly as ‘‘ the san 
knoweth his going down.””? The Bible and Shorter 
Catechism were familiar to all the members, the first 
book in their acquaintance, and not the last in their 
esteem. It was a feast to be present, an occasion 
agreeably suggestive. What a blessing are pious 
families to the church! A church made up of sach 
families, what a blessing to the world! He who 
brings up his own family in the nurture and admo- 
nition of the Lord, is not indifferent toward any 
thing by which the morals of other families are 
affected. It is not surprising then, that the real ree 


| forms of the day should meet in Dr. Frank a friend 
and advocate. The cause of temperance owes 
much to his exertions. It has had vicissitudes 
there as well as in other places. Inconvenience 
and difficulties obstructed, but his teal was untir- 
ing. And when the necessity of a new impulse be- 
came apparent, and none of the “‘ innkeepers? in 
the place could be persuaded to conduct his estab- 
lishment on ‘‘ temperance principles,’”? Dr. Frank, 
ever fruitful in expedients, fitted up for that pur- 
pose a house of his own, and presided over its con- 
cerns in a way which does honour to his character, 
regulating all its affairs, and conducting it on the 
strictest Christian principles. An intelligent travel- 
ler has remarked: ‘* That Dr. Frank’s was the only 
house of the kind he had seen, in which there 
wasa Bible in the bar-room, a Bible in the parlour, 
a Bible in the dining-hall—in each of the sitting- 
rooms, and a Bible in every bed-room in the 
house!” The idea of frankness was so associated 
with his person, that every one felt that he was 
rightly named. If it made him some enemies, it 
gained him many friends, unto whom his society 
became the more agreeable. Only a few months 
before his death, he made a free entertainment in 
his house for those residing in the neighbourhood, 
of the age of fifty and upward—most of whom, like 
himself, were among the early settlers. It wasa rare 
and interesting party which cheerfully responded to 
the call. Many familiar faces were seen there at the 
appointed time. Agreeable recollections and feel- 
ings were enkindled, and, without the inspiration 
of alcohol, the whole company seemed to live their 
life, and fight its battles over again—from the com- 
mencement of their toils in the wilderness until it 
was turned into fields and villages. Fifty-five were 
present, 24 males and 31 females, whose united 
ages were 3453 years. ‘‘It was,’? says an eye- 
witness, ‘‘ one of the most refreshing and Jong to 
be remembered gatherings of the kind I have ever 
witnessed.’”»> None was better pleased than the 
Doctor himself, who ‘expressed to the ‘whole 
company his sense of the honour they had confer- 
red upon him in accepting his invitation.”»> Yet he 
and his sister-in-law, Mrs. Barnett, are the first 
two, and the only ones, of all that company who 
are gathered to their fathers. During that period 
in which Western New York was overrun with 
Pelagian evangelists, their measures, advocates, 
and pseudo revivals of religion, Dr. Frank stood 
firmly, the advocate of truth and order, and the 
cordial and efficient friend of such as were set for 
the defence of the gospel. He soon penetrated 
both the new measures and the men; and, pro- 
ceeding agreeably to his own convictions when 
these were averse to the current of the times, 
and some good men, leaving the plain rules of 
the gospel, get éntangled in metaphysics, he be- 
came conspicuous among the witnesses of Christ, 
and very obstructive and disagreeable to the inno- 
vators, who, of course, left no means untried to 
impose silence, and, failing in this, to destroy his 
influence and testimony at once. But they little 
understood the man, who at once took the guage 
and measurement of them to the bottom. Pos- 
sessed of principles of which they were destitute, 
and which they could not appreciate in others, he 
moved in a sphere quite beyond and above them— 
annoyed, but not discouraged or perplexed by 
their crooked and adverse proceedings. It was 
during this period that too many in this region, to 
escape the annoyance and labour connected with 
the good fight of faith, fled from their post in the 
Presbyterian church in the time of her trouble, 
and united in the ranks of a genteel formalism— 
little suspecting that they had taken the first step 
towards Rome, or that so many of their new bre- 
thren should, in this time, have pitched their tent 
in the land of graven images. Dr. Frank had 
many inducements to take the incipient step along 
with some of them; but grace prevented, and he 
continued ‘‘in the things he had learned, and had 
been assured of, knowing of whom he had learned 
them.”? (** They shall be all taught of God.”®] No 
man did so much for the Presbyterian church in 
Warsaw, during all the troubles and defections of 
the times, which, but for him and a few others who 
stood and acted with him, must long since have 
been desolate as Shiloh. But the Doctor outlived 
all these troubles. His enemies were obliged to 
leave his character pretty much as they found it— 
convinced at last that there existed in it a sub- 
stance and vitality, by which it became a very 
‘‘ burdensome stone’? to them. The few latter 
years of his life were seasons of comparative tran- 
quillity, except as interrupted by his oft infirmities. 
These he bore with the meekness of a Christian. 
Aware of the shortness of his time, he calmly 
marked the approaches of the last. enemy, and set 
his house in order, so that he might be ready for 
his departure. There was no misgiving, nor per- 
turbation, when the hour hadcome. Full of hope, 
and his warfare accomplished, he meekly resigned 
himself to slecp in Jesus ‘‘ unti] the morning break 
and the shadows flee.» The cause of sound Pres- 
byterianism owes much to the countenance he gave 
it, far beyond the bounds of Warsaw; and years 
must pass away before the pregnant force of his ex- 
ample is unfelt. His funeral was attended by a 
large concourse of people, among whom—besides 
his family and relatives, and the members of the 
church—there was a multitude of mourners. 
‘¢ Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord ;”? 
*¢ yea,’ ** their works do follow them.’? But who 
will stand up among us in the place of ‘¢ the faithful 
departed!*? ** By whom shall Jacob now arise ?”” 
Help, Lord, for *‘the righteous perisheth ;”? ‘* the 
merciful men are taken away.”? R. H. 


LINES ON THE DEATH OF DR. FRANK. 


Thou hast gone frome us, our brother, 
Although we lov’d thee well: 

Thou hast gone from us, our brother, 
In holier clime to dwell. 


We walk’d with thee to Jordan’s banks, 
We heard the last faint sigh, 

But could not see the shining ranks, 
That carried thee on high. 


Too circumscribed this earthly clod, 
That spirit to enchain ; 

It burst to freedom and to God, 
Its high-born rights to claim. 


Too pure the germ of heav’nly grace, 
sin’s dark stains, to be 
Develop’d in each glorious trace 
Of full maturity. 


It droop’d for Eden’s sun and showers, 
It pined those shades to press, 

Where now it blooms ’mong peerless flow’rs, 
In living loveliness. 


Thou hast left us, dearest brother, 
Altho’ we lov’d thee well ; 

Thou hast left us, dearest brother, 
In loneliness to dwell. 


Oh! who will raise the standard high, 
Where Israel’s host withstood, 
Shall see the enemy draw nigh, 
As strong o’erpowering flood ? 


More valiant thou for ancient faith, 
For truth and purity, ! 

Than some who guarded Zion’s gate, 
Clad in war’s panoply. 


And who will cheer the wo-begirt, 
Thine own sad stricken one? 

Who sitteth by her lonely hearth, 
And weeps that thou art gone! 


And who will point to yon bright heav’n, 
For comfort and relief, 3 
The youthful hearts so sorely riv’n, 
By this their first deep grief? 


Thy home, thy once dear happy home, 
How desolate and drear ; 

No echo there brings back that tone, 
Those footsteps none may hear. 


The grave hath cast its shadows deep, 
On parlour and on hall, 

The funeral pall droops black and steep 
O’er balcony and wall. 


But sweetest hopes of gospel light, 

. Pierce this sepulchral sway ; 

As through the darkest shades of night, 
Breaks the soft moonlight ray. 


O, Lord, we keenly feel the smart, 
But meekly kiss the rod ; 
Do thou bind up the broken heart, 
And be the widow’s God. 
M. A. 


Died, in New Brunswick, New Jersey, on the 
morning of the 17th ult., in the 79th year of her 
age, Mrs. JANE KIRKPATRICK, widow of the 
late Hon. Andrew Kirkpatrick, for many years 
Chief Justice of the State, and danghter of Hon. 
John Bayard, member of Congress before the adop- 
tion of the present Constitution in 1789. Chris- 
tianity never appears so beautiful, so lovely, so at- 
tractive, and its influence is never so commandin 
and so salutary, as when it adorns the character o 
one whose other excellencies men of the world 
most admire, and are most disposed to praise. 
The subject of this notice was born in Philadelphia, 
July 12, 1772. Her father, who was eminently pi- 
ous, gave her the best advantages for her education 
which could then be enjoyed in that city. That she 
distinguished herself among her companions can 
hardly be questioned. She possessed uncommon 
powers of mind, a quick perception, fine imagina- 
tion, and a very retentive memory. She went with 
her father, in 1789, to reside in Philadelphia. In 
1791 she became a member of the Presbyterian 
church, with which she continued till the time of 
her death—60 years, an unusually long pilgrimage. 
Her early education, the vigorous powers of her 
mind, the times in which she was most active, and 
the intelligent circle in which she moved, stimu- 
lated her to acquire a knowledge of all subjects 
which were made topics of discourse by statesmen 
and divines; by them she was always treated with 
great respect. Her father, being a warm friend of 
the Revolution, and before his removal to New 
Brunswick a member of Congress, and a Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of Pennsylvania, 
and also a firm pillar of the Church of God, was 
visited by men of distinction of the State and of 
the Church. The society she enjoyed contributed 
very much, no doubt, to enlarge her views of the 
great interests of the country. She had a very ex- 
tensive knowledge of the men who were most dis- 
tinguished in the time of the Revolution, and who 
long after survived. She was a lady of a truly pa- 
triotic and republican spirit. She had a knowledge 
not only of the great men of our own country, but 
of the Court and leading men of Great Britain, who 
were cotemporaries. With many of the former she 
was personally acquainted. When twenty years of 
age, she was married to Andrew Kirkpatrick, Esq., 
who was then a lawyer, but who was afterward 
made Chief Justice, and who held his office for 
twenty years. Her connexion with him made her 
acquainted with another class of learned men, and, 
as he was a Trustee of the College at Princeton, 
she became deeply interested in the prosperity of 
that Institution. Indeed, she was intelligently in- 
terested in every thing that pertained to the welfare 
of the eountry, the State in which she lived, the 
education of the young, scientific, moral, and re- 
ligious. Though strictly Presbyterian in her views 
of doctrine and ecclesiastical polity, she was not 
bigoted. She loved all whose lives corresponded 
with the spirit of Christianity. Her knowledge of 
the characters of saints, whose defects as well as 
virtues are recorded in the Scriptures, made her 
very cautious in condemning any one. She was al- 
ways disposed, if possible, to express a favourable 


ini f characters, which others were often too | 
"Her charitable opinions of | 


ready to condemn. 


| 


| 


others may be attributed to her extensive know- 
ledge persons, a well-balanced mind, and the 
harmonious influence of her Christian graces. Her 
views of a character were not confined to a single 
point, but embraced all its features. Her mind 
was so perfectly disciplined, that she was never hasty 
or rash in her judgments, and silent when she could 
not commend. She was careful in the examination 
of herself—though very charitable to others, she 
was distrustful of her own experience, and distin- 
rasgasi! for her humility. Her piety was » All 
ctlons were governed by the principles of 
She was a liberal 
hy er means, of all Bible, missionary, and benevo- 
ent societies. She did what she could with her 
money, and the work of Her own hands for the 
poor, many of whom wil] deeply lament and de- 
plore her loss. For many years, (about forty 
years.) she was a prominent member of the Dor- 
cas Society of New Branswick, (New Jersey,) and 
was its head at the time of her death, Indeed 
was its founder. Her death, though on account 
of her age expected at no distant day, was sudden. 
She lived less than one day after the first alarming 
symptom was discovered. She manifested no fear 
of the change. She had made all her preparations 
in season, before the last day came. She was a 
Christian lady, whose equal, for personal dignity 
and mora! worth, is rarely seen. Cc. 


NOTICES. 


PRESBYTERY OF TUSKALOOSA.—The 
next stated mecting of the Presbytery of Tuskaloosa 
will be held at Greensboro, Alabama, on ‘Thuraday 
(3d) before the first Sabbath in April, at eleven 
o'clock, A. M. U. A. Stitiman, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF MOHAWK. —The Pres 
bytery of Mohawk will hold their second sta- 
ted meeting in the Westminster Church in the 
city of Utica, New York, on the second Monday in 
March, at 12 o’clock,A. M. The churches are 
particularly requested to send up full statistical re- 
ports. H. 8S. Dickson, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF SOUTH ALABAMA.— 


The Presbytery of South Alabama will meet in the — 


town of Selma, on the first Wednesday of April, at 
11 o’clock, A.M. The Churches are expected to 
send in their various contributions. —_ 
W. M. Smuyrur, Temporary Clerk. 

SERMON TO YOUNG MEN IN NEW 
YORK.—The Rev. Dr. Tyng will continue the 
subject of a discourse to young men to-morrow 
(Sabbath) evening, 2d inst. in the St. Georges 
Church, Stuyvesant Square, New York. Service 
to commence at half-past seven o'clock. 


EASTBURN MARINER’S CHURCH—The 
Eastburn Mariner’s Church, in Water street above 
Walout, Philadelphia, having been improved and 
refurnished, will be opened to-morrow, (Sabbath,) 
2d inst., for divine worship. The services will be 
in the morning at 104 o’clock, in the afternoon at 
3 o'clock, and in the evening at 74 o’clock, P. M. 
A collection will be taken up at each service, to aid 
the congregation in paying for the improvements. 

Oscar Dovetass, Pasior. 


SERMON TO YOUNG MEN.—A Sermon 
will be preached to the Young Men to-morrow (Sab- 
bath) evening, 2d inst., in the Central Presby- 
terian Church, corner of Eighth and Cherry streets, 
Philadelphia, at half-past seven o’clock, by the Rev. 
Dr. John Hall, of Trenton, New Jersey. 


LADIES’ JEWISH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
—By divine permission the fifth (and last for the 
season) of the series of Sermons on behalf of the 
Philadelphia Ladies’ Jewish Missionary Society, will 
be preached by the Rev, Charles W. Shields, to- 
morrow (Sabbath) evening, 2d inst., in the Second 
Presbyterian Church, on Seventh street below 
Arch, Philadelphia. A collection will be taken 
up. Services to commence at half-past seven 
o'clock. ‘The friends of Israel are respectfully re- 
quested to attend. 


EW PUBLICATIONS.—The Old Red Sand- 
stone, or New Walks in an Old Field. By 
Hugh Miller. 12mo, 

Expository Discourses on the First 
Peter, by John Brown, D.D. 8vo. | 

Lavengro; the Scholar, the Gipsey, and the 
Priest, by George Borrow, author of the * Bible in 
Spain.”? 12mo. 

Foreign Reminiscences, by Lord Holland, edited 
by his son. 12mo. 

The Bruised Reed and Smoking Flax. To which 
is added a Description of Christ. By Richard Sibbes, 
D.D. 18mo. 

The Three Last Things; or Death, Judgment, and 
Eternity, by the Rev. John Hambleton. 18mo. 

y Own Book, or Select Narratives and Instruc- 
tions, suitable for Youth. Illustrated, square 16mo. 

Jane Bouverie, or Prosperity and Adversity, by 
Miss Sinclair, author of Modern Accomplishments. 

A Pastor’s Sketches, by the Rev. Dr. Spencer. 
Fifth edition. 

A New Life of Hannah More, or Life in Hall and 
Cottage, by Mrs. Knight. 

Reveries of a Bachelor, a Book of the Heart, by 
Ik. Marvel. Sixth edition. 12mo. 

The Soldier of the Cross, by the Rev. Dr. Ley- 
burn. Second edition. 

The Closing Scene, or Infidelity and Christianity 
Contrasted in the last hours of Remarkable Persons. 

The Broken Bud, or Reminiscences of a Bereaved 
Mother. 

For sale at low prices, by 

WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, 
No 144 Chestnut street, first Bookstore above Siath, 
mar 1—3t Philadelphia. 


NFORMATION WANTED.—A Physician, at 
presenta resident in one of the largest Hospitals 

in the United States, wishes to establish himself 
ermanently in some locality, where he can have a 
ucrative practice. Any of the readers of the Pres- 
byterian, having a knowledge of a desirable open- 
ing, will confer a favour by addressing him imme- 
diately, giving full particulars. The best of refer- 
ence will be given. 
Philadelphia Post Office, Pennsylvania. 

mar 1—2t* 


OSELAND FEMALE INSTITUTE.—Haarrs- 
VILLE, Bucks County, PennsyLvania.—The 
Summer Session of this Institution will commence 
on the first Wednesday in May. Terms, per Ses- 
sion, Boarding, $35. Tuition, in all the English 
Branches, $12.50. Ancient or Modern Languages, 
$10. Music, with use of Piano, $20. Washing, 
30 cts. per dozen. 

REFERENCES. — Rev. J. W. Alexander, D.D., 
Princeton, New Jersey; Rev. David Magie, D.D. Eli- 
zabethtown, New Jersey; Rev. P. O. Studdiford, D.D. 
Lambertsville, New Jersey; Rev. J. H. Jones, D.D., 
and J. B. Mitchell, Esq., Philadelphia; Rev. J.C. 
Backus, D.D., Baltimore ; Hon. W. C. Rives, Vir- 
ginia; Hon. J. L. Orr, Anderson Court House, 
South Carolina. 


Epistle of 


Persons wishing to obtain further information, or 
to secure places in the School, will please apply to 
either of the Principals— 

Rev. J. BELVILLE, 
Mrs. H. T. McELROY, 


mar 1—St Hartsville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


ee LIVING AGE, No. 355.—Parice 12} 

cents.—-Contents—1. Life and Correspondence 
of Robert Southey—Quarterly Review. 2. Lord 
Holland’s Foreign Reminiscences—London Exami- 
ner. 3. The Lexington Papers—London Examiner. 
4. Maurice Tiernay, Chapters XXIII—XXV.— 
Dublin University Magazine. 65. ‘* Pendennis’® 
Reviewing his Reviewer—Literary World. 6. The 
Distressed and the Distressing—Examiner. 7. St. 
Peter never at Rome—Examiner. 8. Before the 
Union—Samuel Breck. With poety, short articles, 
and notices of New Books. 

Published weekly at six dollars a year by 

E. LITTELL & Co., Boston, 

And sold by. GETZ & BUCK, 
No. 3 Hart’s Building, Philadelphia. 
mar 1—lIt 


UST RECEIVED.—A beautiful Jot of Books, 
many of which are valuable English Publica- 
tions, beautifully illustrated. Works in Theology, 
of History, Travels, Books for Children, and many 
valuable and interesting Religious Books. All of 
which are now ready for examination, and will be 
sold cheap. Many of the above lot are valuable Med- 
ical Works, English and American editions. Alwa 
on hand one of the Jargest assorted stocks of Medi- 
cal books in the city including all the most approved 
and Standard Works, English and American edi- 
tions, at a very smal! advance from net cost. All 
new books received as soon as published, and for 
sale at a small advance, wholesale aud retail, by 


A. P. 
No. 7 Baltimore street, near the Bridge, Baltimore, 
mar 1—3t Maryland. 


TEACHERS.—Wanted, a Principal for a new 
Institution, to be opened on the Ist of May 
next. The said Institution has been erected on a 
large and magnificent scale, and is capable of ac- 
comtbedating 150 or more . It is situated 
45 miles above New York, and may be reached in 
three hours, by Railroad from that city. In point 
of loeation it ie unsurpassed. To a Presbyterian 
Teacher of experience and reputation it will be 
leased on very low terms. For farther particulars 
apply (post paid) to L. G. H. at the Office of this 
paper, 144 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
mar 1—2t* 
IFE OF DR. GREEN.—The Life of Ashbel 
Green, V. D. M., begun to be written by him- 
self in his eighty-second year, an@ continued to 
his eighty-fourth. Prepared for the press, at the 
author’s requests I Jos. H. Jones, D.D., Pastor 
of the Sixth Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia; 
pp. 626, 8vo, with a portrait. Price, in full sheep 
or cloth, $1.35; to clergymen, of all denomina- 
tions, $1.08. This is one of the most interesting 
aatehiegregnes works publisbed within the present 
century. Its details of religious experience, and 
records of passing events of a most eventful pe- 
riod, render it equally acceptable to the Christian 
and the American patriot. 

Bianx Forms.—The Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
lication have prepared blank forms of Reports ot 
Churches to Presbytery, according to the form pre- 
scribed by the last Assembly. Price, three cents a 
sheet, containing two copies. ‘ 

For sale at the Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
No. 265 Chestnut street. 

J08. ENGLES, Publishing Agent. 
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‘New York, 1851, 
ae this book appears to 
nptamerely for young ladies, but fos 
and those not'so young, 
who.wish to become acoom plished writers 
of language ‘now indispensable to a fin- 
ished” is and progres’ 
sive, the successive steps are distinctly 
tiatked, ‘and the kaamiples pleasantly cho- 
s6n, 'so'thiat the'course rendered agree- 
able, while it inatructs.. : The: book will be 
readily introdyced' inte 
Tax Anchrrscrods Hovsss, includ- 
ing designis for epliages, farm-houses, and villas, 
Part 1. Cheap Cottages and, Farm-houses, adapt- 
ed to the United States. Illustrated with numer- 
PACT: fitig, adthor of 
te to Persons 


a rk, 1851, D. Apple- 
pp. 253. 
_ This volume, has much higher recom- 
mendations then:.ite: beautiful typography 
and finely executed ‘illustrations. Its au- 
thor has, f y bis. previous works, rendered 
himself famous, and this additional volume 
will increase his celebrity as a practical 
instractor in, all that relates to rural archi- 
tecture. He possesses the requisite know- 
ledge and the correct taste to make him 
an oracle in such matters. His remarks 
on architecture, inspire confidence in his 
judgment, while his designs and- explana- 
tions supply all that is necessary to the 
practical’builder. The designs of cottages 
and farm-houses are finely drawn and 
beautifully tinted: ° We most heartily wish 
this and his previous works a wide circu- 
lation.’ Although we can of late years 
perceive some improvement in rural build- 
ings, we never go beyond the city’s bounds 
without our eye being offended by the 
tasteless and almost hideous edifices with 
which our country people seem to be con- 
tented. When will they be convinced that 
ihey may build a pleasant and tasteful 


~ 


house at the same cost as one which has 


neither shape, proportion, beauty, or con- 

venience? 

Tar Orp Rev Saxnstoxe; or New Walks in an 
Old Field. By Hagh Miller, author of Foot- 
prints of the Creator, &c. Illustrated with nu- 


_, Merous, engravings. From the fourth London 


edition, Boston, 1851, Gould & Lincoln. 12mo, 


pp. 259. 
Our notice'of the Footprints of the Crea- 


tor applies, for the most part, to this volume. 
The author exhibits the same familiar ac- 
quainjance with his subject, and throws 


ground otherwise dry details a peculiar 


charm, which can scarcely fail to win the 
attention of even an un-geological reader. 
We follow him in his explorations with 
almost the same eagerness as we would 


were he about to reveal to us the secret 


deposits of the precious metals, instead of 
fossils, which most gold hunters would 
trample under foot as worthless. | 
Lavencno, the Scholar, the Gipsey, the Priest. By 
George Burrows, author of The Bible in Spain, 
and the Gipsies of Spain. New York, 1851, Har- 
per & Brothers. | 
One of the most remarkable books from 
the pen of this strangely compounded wri- 


ter. One hardly knows what to make of 


him or his books. He writes without sys- 
tem, and apparently without aim; but every 
page is an incident, and every chapter 
has a lesson. The present is said to be 
the most thrilling of his productions, and 
its design is to expose the “ humbuggery”’ 
of priéstcraft in the Romish Church. It 
has the elements of great popularity which 
is evinced by the appearance of two rival 
editions the same week. 


Forrrex Reminiscences. By Henry Richard 
Lord Holland. Edited by his son, Henry Ed- 
ward Lord Holland. New York, 1851, Harper 
& Brothers. 

A very entertaining, striking, and in- 
structive volume, by an observant man of 
the world, who writes freely, and says 
what he thinks. His observations of men 
and things, in stirring times, are piquant, 
and oftentimes there are things told here 
which mightas well have been left unsaid. 


The London Quarterly Review for Janu- 
ary, reprinted by L. Scott & Co. is a num- 
ber with more than usuai variety. The 
articles announced in the table of contents 
are:—Mr. Cumming’s Hunter’s Life in 
South Africa, Socrates, Ignatian Epistles, 


_ The Mysteries of Ceylon, Cheap Sugar and 


Slave Trade, The British Museum, Ger- 
many and the King of Prussia, Life and 
Letters of Southey, ‘The Ministers and the 
Pope, and the Defenceless State of Great 
Britain, the most attractive bill that has 
been furnished, and quite as inviting to 
Saxon readers here as in Great Britain. 

We have received No. 33 of the Dra- 
natic Works of Shakspeare, now in course 
of publication by Phillips, Sampson & Co. 
of Boston. It contains Titus Andronicus, 
with a fine fancy head of Lavinia. We 
have frequently spoken of this as a re- 
markably fine and desirable edition of 
Shakspeare. 

No. 354 of Littell’s Living Age, well 
freighted, has made its appearance. 

The Report of the Pennsylvania Hospi- 
tal for the Insane for 1850 is worthy of 
perusal. We have before given some of 


the facts incorporated in this Report. 


The February number of the Medical 
Examiner, edited by Drs. Smith and Bid- 
dle, and published by Lindsay & Blakis- 
ton, Philadelphia, is highly worthy of the 
attention of the medical profession. 

We have received from the Messrs. Ap- 
pletons No. 24 of the Dictionary of Me- 
chanics, Engine Work, and Engineering. 
It brings up the work to L. Also the 


Mentor for March. | 


= 


ARE WE. BECOMING HOLY? 

We: may. ascertain whether holiness 
be in any measure our attainment, by 
examining whether it is our element. 
Do we delight ‘in holy occupations, in 
holy society, and holy var ? 
Do we feel regret at the close of holy 
exercises. ordinances — & 
which we cam only solace by the reflec- 
tion, that in the Temple above we shall 
ono more out? Or is it rather a re- 
ief to us‘when the Sabbath or commu- 
nign season is over, or when the conver- 
sation returns to the topics of earth? 

1 short, are we most in our element 
when engaged in. spiritual or temporal 
concerns? 


T wm-all-astonishment when I think 
of, the, mamber and greatness of my 
sins, and how long my life has been 
spared thight 7. 

m. 


CURIOUS FACT. 
Messrs. Hditore- | 
‘Ment in yout, paper of the t. un-, 
‘der the above.caption, reminded me of: 
a case: somewhat analogous, which was 
related. to me.some years since by a 
Presbyterian'elder which, occurred some 
thirty ar forty years ago. 

_. The circumstances were as follows: 
A young man in the township of War- 
saw, Genessee county, New York, was 
engaged in cutting wood; and in fell- 
ing a tree it became entangled in the 
| branches of other trees. While endea- 
vouring to disentangle the tree and brin 
it to the ground, it suddenly fell; an 


4 ay at the butt, he was caught by 
foot,'and thus suspended with his 
head downards. In this condition he 


cried for help, until his voice was gone 
and his strength well nigh exhausted. 


His axe had fallen, and he could barely 
touch the end of the helve with. his fin- 


ger. He laboured to reach it, but it 
was all in vain. Oould he but get that, 
he could extricate himself. But.alas! it 
was beyond his reach. What was he 


to do? He had cried for help until he 


could no longer speak. He was in the 
woods, three-quarters of a mile from any 
human being. The weather was ex- 
tremely cold, and he was hanging with 
his head downward, suffering extreme 
pain, not only in the foot which was 
caught in the cleft of the tree, but also 
in the head, caused by his unnatural 
position and the gréat exertion he had 
put forth to make himself heard. Death 
now seemed inevitable, unless he could 
be immediately extricated. There was 
no alternative. Summoning all his 
courage, therefore, he came to the de- 
termination to make the attempt to cut 
off his leg; and should he succeed in 
doing this, there was but a faint hope 
that he would thereby save his life, for 
there was no surgeon at hand to take 
up the arteries—no kind friends near 
to bind up the mangled limb. _ It 
seemed more than probable, therefore, 
that he would bleed to death. But what 
will a man not do to save his life? He 
had in his pocket an old dull knife. 
With this he cut off the legs of his boot 
and stocking, and then unjointed his 

This being done, he crawled to. his 
dinner basket, and binding up the 
stump with a napkin which had covered 
his dinner, he started upon his hands 
and knees through the snow for home, 
When he arrived within a few rods of 
his house he was discovered by some 
friends, who hastened to his relief.— 
His strength was now exhausted. Help 
had come, and he fainted. He was 
borne to the house and resuscitated. 
Now come the curious facts; and I 
will here say that the gentleman who 
related the facts to me was present and 
went for the surgeon. ‘‘Go,’’ said the 
wounded man, “‘go immediately to the 
woods and cut out my foot, for it is suf- 
fering most excruciating pain.’’ They 
did so, and brought the foot to the 
house. He then said that it was cold 
and wished it put into warm water. This 
request was also granted. It was not 
in the room in which the unfortunate 
man lay, yet as soon as the foot touch- 
ed the water he cried out, saying, “ It 
burns me; the water is too hot!’’ Upon 
putting the hand into the water it was 
found even so. The water was then 
made cooler, and he was satisfied. I 
will also add that a surgeon was obtain- 
ed from Batavia, a distance of fifteen 
or cighteen miles, the limb again am- 
putated—the man recovered, and be- 
came a preacher of the gospel in the 
Baptist Church. How mysterious are 
the ways of Providence? Whatever 
may be thought of what have been de- 
nominated ‘“‘curtous facts,’’ there is 
enough in the history of this case, 
which is known to be true, to make it 
painfully interesting; and yet God, no 
doubt, had a wise purpose in view in 
permitting such an event. Many may 
rise up in the judgment and call that 
preacher blessed, who was led to seek 
the ministry by so mysterious a dispen- 
sation of Providence. And he having 
“turned many to righteousness may 
shine as the stars, for ever and ever.” 
True it is that 

‘‘God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform.” 

“What I do, (said the Saviour,) thou 
knowest not now, but thou shalt know 
hereafter.”’ G. 


_A BRAHMIN’S CONFESSION. 


A wealthy Brahmin in Benares, In- 
dia, not long since committed his son 
to the care of a missionary, remarking, 
‘“‘T feel convinced, sir, after reading 
your holy shasters, that they contain 
the true religion. I have not the power 
to come up to the purity of their pre- 
cepts. But here is my son; take him 
as your child; feed him at your table; 
and bring him up as a Christian.” At 
the same time he made over to the mis- 
sionary the sum of five thousand dollars, 
to defray the expenses of his son’s edu- 
cation. 


HEALTH AND DISEASE. 

THEIR GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION. 

Endemic fever, including remittent 
and intermittent fever, prevails in 
North America, the West India Islands, 
the west coast of Africa, Syria, South 
Italy, the Ionian Islands, and in gene- 
ral in the low marshy districts of warm 
countries. Yellow fever is endemic in 
North America and the West India 
Islands, between latitude 5 degrees, and 
and 40 degrees north; its northern limit 
in Europe being the latitude of Gibral- 
tar. Diseases of the digestive organs 
are most prevalent in India, West and 
East Africa, the Cape of Good Hope, 
England, Guiana, &c. Disease of the 
liver greatly predominates in the East 
Indies; while consumption is most con- 
spicuous in Great Britain, Newfound- 
land, Canada, and Jamaica. Dropsy is 
most prevalent in West Africa, Great 
Britain, and Guiana. Among the differ- 
ent countries the most striking con- 
trasts are sometimes exhibited: thus the 
west of Africa is to Europeans most 
fatal, while the south-east is the most 
healthy country in the globe. The 
effect of the means adopted for checkin 
disease in the three great countries of 


the past century, is such, that while 
formerly one out of every thirty of the 
population died each year, now the 
average is one in forty-five—reducing 
by one-half the number of deaths in 
Lass countries. In the year 1700, one 
out of every 25 of the population died 
in England. In 1801, the proportion 
was one in 35; in 1811, one in 88; and 
in 1848, one in 45; so that the chances 
of life have in England nearly doubled 
within this period. In the middle of 
last century, the rate for Paris was one 


Johnson. 


For the Presbyterian, 


jooting state-. 
sth’ ul 


England, France, and Germany, during | 


in 25; now it is one in 82.— Keith | 


"‘Washington’s Letters Altered. 
An extraordinary, almost incredible, 
statement is made and proved by a wri- 
ter in the New York Evening Post, 
that letters of General Washington, 
published as genuine by Jared Sparks, 
in his twelve volume edition of the Life 
and Writings of Washington, have been 
mutilated, altered, and sometimes per- 
verted. It seems that the historian 


Hallam had first remarked the differ- 


ence between some of the letters given 
by Sparks and letters purporting to be 
the same, found in other compilations. 
The writer of the article before us says: 


With a view of testing the truth of 
this criticism, and of seeing where the 
responsibility for the change rested, if 
any had been made, I procured a copy 
of the Life and Correspondence of Jo- 
seph Reed, of Philadelphia, who, you 
may remember, was for a long time 
Washington’s Military Secretary, and 
always his most intimate personal friend 
and confidential correspondent. These 
volumes, edited by Mr. Reed’s grandson, 
were published about four years ago, 
and contain a large number of letters 
from Washington, which I happened to 


know were transcribed from the origi- | 


nals still in possession of the edi- 
tor, with verbal and literal exactness. 
The. originals were furnished many 
years ago to Mr. Sparks, for his use in 
preparing his work, as appears by a 
note in Mr, Reed’s first volume, (p. 125,) 
which contains an extract of a letter to 
that effect from Mr. Sparks. As the 
note is a little curious in this connection, 
I give it entire: 

“In a letter from Professor Sparks 
to the author, dated 21st February, 
1888, he says: — ‘The letters from 


Washington to your grandfather, in ’75 


and.’76, which you were so kind as’ to 
send to me, and a selection from which 
I printed, seemed to me the most imper- 
fect I had ever seen from his pen. They 
were evidently written in great haste, 
in perfect confidence, and without any 
thought that they would ever be pub- 
lished. I used more caution in selcct- 


ing from these letters than from any | 


others. 
Mr. Reed then adds:—‘“ These let- 
ters are now for the first time published 
entire.” Mr. Sparks’ edition had been 
published some ten years previous. 

Knowing, as I did, that Mr. Reed’s 

transcript was literally and verbally 
correct, except where the change was 
indicated, I proceeded to compare some 
of thé letters with the same letters as 
given by Sparks, and to my utter sur- 
prise I found every one had been al- 
tered, in what seemed to me impor- 
tant particulars. I found that he had 
not only attempted to correct the pro- 
bable oversights and blunders of Gen- 
eral Washington, but he had under- 
taken to improve his style and chasten 
his language; nay, he had in some in- 
stances gone so far as to change his 
meaning, and to make him the author 
of sentiments precisely the opposite of 
what he intended to write. 
_ Permit me to give you a few illustra- 
tions :—Washington writes, By a let- 
ter of the 21st instant, from Wooster,” 
Sparks thinks Wooster entitled to have 
a handle to his name,. and so he just 
puts it “General Wooster.”’ 

Washington wrote :—“ The four thou- 
sand men destined for Boston, on the 
5th, if the Ministerialist had attempted 
our works on Dorchester, or the lines 
at Roxbury, were to have been headed 
by Old Put.” Mr. Sparks puts it 
Dorchester Heights, and says the men 
‘were to have been headed by General 
Putnam.” 

Washington wrote:—‘“Our rascally 
privateersmen go on at the old rate.” 
‘‘Rascally” is stricken out by Mr. 
Sparks, who also, in the same letter, 
denies to Colonel Enos the epithet “‘no- 
ble,” bestowed upon him by Washing- 
ton. 

The words in the parenthesis were 
stricken out of the following sentence 
by Sparks. Washington was speaking 
ofthe King’s speechin December, 175: 

“A volume of them was sent out by 
the Boston gentry, and, farcical enough, 
we gave great joy to them, (the red 
coats I mean,) without knowing or in- 
tending 

Again:—‘‘ Search the vast volumes 
of history through, and I much ques- 
tion whether a case similar to ours is to 
be found.”” Mr. Sparks strikes out 
‘“‘vast,’’ the word that gives great im- 
pressiveness and dignity to the expres- 
sion. 

‘‘My business,’ says Washington, 
‘‘increases very fast, and my distresses, 
for want of you, along with it.” Mr. 
Sparks says, ‘And my distresses in- 
crease with it.” 

‘“‘We has wrote, however, by the last 
post to see if his return cannot be dis- 
pensed with.” Mr. Sparks renders 
thus:—‘“‘He has written by the last 
post to ascertain,” Ke. 

Speaking of attacking Boston, Wash- 
ington said, ‘I believe an assault would 
be attended with considerable loss, and 
I believe it would succeed if the men 
would behave well. Without it, unless 
there is equally bad behaviour on the 
other side, we cannot.’’ The sentence 
in italics is not given by Sparks. 

Washington wrote:—“ As I thought 
it a matter of the last importance to 
secure the command of the North River, 
I did not think it expedient to counter- 
mand the raising of the Continental 
regiments.” 

r. Sparks endeavours to improve 
upon his author by inserting ‘‘commu- 
nication’ in the place of “command,” 
‘“‘deem’’ in the place of “think,” and 
‘¢Connecticut” in the place of ‘Conti- 
nental.”’ 

Washington writes, from the camp at 
Cambridge:—‘‘The account given of 
your navy, at the same time that it is 
unfavourable to our wishes, is a little 
provoking to me, inasmuch as it has 
deprived us of a necessary article, which 
otherwise would have been sent hither.’’ 
He refers to powder, of which he had 
stood in great need for a long time, or 
for which only, he was waiting to attack 
Boston. Mr. Sparks has “necessary 
articles,”’ instead of a ‘“‘necessary arti- 
cle,’ which Washington neither wrote 
nor meant to write. 

In the same letter, January 31, 1776, 
Washington wrote:—“I hope my coun- 
trymen fof Virginia) will rise superior 
to any losses the whole navy of Great 
Britain can bring on them, and that 
the destruction of Norfolk, and threat- 
ened devastation of other places, will 
have no other effect, than to unite the 
whole country in one indissoluble band 
against a nation which seems to be lost 
to every sense of virtue, and those feel- 
ings which distinguish a civilized peo- 

le from the most barbarous savages.” 

r. Sparks prefers that Washington 
should have said “indissoluble ,bond,”’ 
imstead of “band,” and that he should 


PRESBYTERIAN: 


not have made the sévere reflection 
upon the mother country, contained in 
the rest of the sentence. He accord- 
ingly leaves out all after the words 
‘‘indissoluble bond.”’ | 

In a letter written a few days after, 
but which Mr. Sparks, with more than 
customary editorial license, chooses to 
make a postscript of its predecessor, 
General Washington, after stating a 
plan which he had formed for an at- 
tack upon Boston, says:—‘‘ Whether 
circumstances will admit of the trial, 
and if tried, what will be the event, the 
All-wise Disposer of events alone can 
tell.”” Mr. Sparks utterly spoils the 
antithetical force of the expression, by 
putting “result’’ in place of the word 
event.” | 

I fear I weary you with these illus- 
trations, and yet I feel that I have con- 
veyed but a very imperfect impression 


of the liberties which Mr. Sparks has | 


taken with the text of his author. 
There is probably no one letter from 
Washington to Reed, in the whole col- 
lection, that does not contain a greater 


number of alterations than all that I 


have enumerated, put together. Nearly 
every one has been abbreviated to an ex- 
tent varying from one to three-quarters 
of a page. The letters average over 
twenty variations each. I select one. 
of the shortest as a specimen of the 
whole, and give it entire, that you may 
better judge how much of Washington 
remained in it after it had been Spark- 
ed. All the passages in brackets have 
been stricken out by Mr. Sparks, and 
all in italics have been int ted: It 
will be observed that he begins by leav- 
ing out all the introductory part of the 
letter: 
[Camp] Cambridge, December 25, 1775. _ 
_ Dear Sir—[Since my last, your favours of 
the 7th and 11th are come to hand, as also the 
8th; the first last night, the second by Wed- 
nesday’s post; for the several pieces of informa- 
tion therein contained, I thank you. Nothing 
new has happened in this quarter since my last, 
except the setting in of a severe spell of cold 
weather, and. considerable fall of snow, which, 
together, have interrupted our work on Letch- 
more’s point, which otherwise, would have been 
completed before this. At first we only intend- 
ed a bomb battery there, but afterwards con- 
structed two redoubts, in one of which a mortar 
will be placed at a proper season—a line of 
communication extends from the point of wood 
this side of the causey, Jeading on to Letch- 
more’s point, quite up to the redeubt. From 
Boston and Bunker’s Hill both, we have re- 
ceived, (without injury, except from the first 
case shot,) an irregular fire, from cannon and 
mortars, ever since the 17th, but have returned 
none except upon the ships, which we soon 
obliged to move off. ] 

At the same time I thank’ you for stopping 
visitors in search of preferment; it will give me 
pleasure to shdéw civilities to otherswf your fe- 
commendation. Indeed, no gentleman that is 
not well known, ought to come here without 
letters of introduction, as it puts me in an awk- 
ward situation with respect to my conduct to- 
wards them. 

I do not very [well] much understand a para- 
graph in your letter, which seems to be taken 
from mine to Colonel Hancock, expressive of 
the unwillingness of the Connecticut troogs to 
be deemed Continental. [If you did not mis- 
conceive what Colonel Hancock read—he read 
what I never wrote, as] there is no expression 
in any of my letters that I can either recollect 
or find, that has a tendency that way, further 
than their unwillingness to have officers of other 
governments mixed in their corps, in which 
they are not singular, as the same partiality 
runs throughthe whole. I have, insome measure, 
anticipated the desires of the Connecticut Dele- 
gates, by a kind of representation to each of 
the New England governments of the imprac- 
ticability [in my eye] of raising our complement 
of men by voluntary enlistment, and submitting 
it to their consideration, whether, if the powers 
of government [were]-are sufficient TCiVe, 
each town should not be called upon for a [pro- 
portionable] proportionate number # recruits. 
What they will do in the matter? remains to be 
known. ‘lhe militia [which] who have supplied 
the places of the Connecticut regiments, behave 
much better than I expected they would under 
our [wants] want of wood, barracks, [for th 
are not yet done,] and blankets, [&c.} Wi 
these men, and such [men] as are re-enlisted, I 


shall hope, if they will be vigilant and spirited, © 


to give the enemy a warm reception, if they 
think proper to come out. Our want of powder 
is inconceivable—a daily waste, and no supply 
[administers] present a gloomy prospect. 

I fear the [destination] detention of the ves- 
sels from your port is so generally known, as to 
defeat the end. men-of-war, 
it is said, put into New York the other day, an 
were [instantly] immediately ordered out, sup- 
posed [to be] for Virginia. | 

I am so much indebted for the civilities shown 
to Mrs. Washington on her journey hither, that 
I hardly know how to [go about to] acknow- 
ledge them. Some of the enclosed, (all of 
which I beg the favour of you to put in the post 
office,) are directed to that end. I shall be 
obliged to you for presenting my thanks to the 
commanding officers of the two battalions of 
Philadelphia, for the [honours] henopé done to 
her and me, as also to any others equally enti- 
tled. I very sincerely offer you the compli- 
ments of the season, and wish you, and Mrs. 
Reed, and your fireside, the happy return of a 
great many of them, being, dear sir, 

Your [most obedient and affectionate humble 
servant, Georce Wasuincron. | 


In a few instances it is clear that 
Sparks has made corrections which 
Washington would have approved of, 
but in most of the illustrations I have 
given, it is equally clear, that Wash- 
ington has suffered in his edtor’s 
hands. I might feel inclined to trou- 
ble you with some proof upon the yoint, 
if I did not feel that it was merged in 
a graver question, which I leave with 
editors and reviewers to determine. It 
is for them to say whether it falls vith- 
in the line of a historian’s or a biozra- 
pher’s duty to alter or garble a histori- 
cal document for any purpose whatever. 
I have omitted to state that Mr. Sparks 
does not accompany these letters with 


any notes indicating the changes snd 


omissions he has made, bet heaves she 
reader to suppose all the time that he 
is reading the letters of Washington. 

I have not examined the original MS. 
in the offices of the Departments at 
Washington, from whence Mr. Sparks 
obtained the mass of his letters, and an 
consequently not able to say whethe 
he has taken the same freedom with 
those letters as with the Reed collec- 
tion. I shall avail myself of the first 
opportunity to compare them, and will 
have pleasure in communicating the re- 
sult to you. 


— 


THE PALE FACES. 


Frederika Bremer, the other day, in 
Wisconsin, was invited to sit near the 
fire where some other ladies were seat- 
ed, but replied, ‘‘ No, no; you American 
ladies are very handsome, but you are 
too white. You sit down by a fire of 
your own making, and neglect the great 
fire that God has placed in the heavens, 
which would give you health and col- 


our.” 


— 


“The death of an old man’s wife,”’ 
says Lamartine, “is like cutting down 
%n ancient oak that has long shaded the 
family mansion. Henceforth the glare 
of the world, with its cares and vicissi- 
tudes, falls upon the old widower’s heart, 
and there is nothing to break their 
force, or shield him from the full weight 
of misfortune. It is asif his right hand 
was withered—as if one wing of his 
eagle was broken, and every movement 
that he made brought him to the ground. 
His eyes are dim and glassy, and when 
the film of death falls over him, he 


misses those accustomed tones ‘which 
might have smoothed his passage to the | 


_ FASHION AND PIETY. 
In the Edinburgh Review we find a 


queer story of a fashionable lady. Be- 


ing at a watering place once with her 
daughters, it suddenly occurred to her 
that for the example, she might as well 
go to church. on. Sun- 
day, her ladyship entered the cha- 
pel, most in request, attended by the’ 
young ladies, and having boldly march- 
up the aisle, asked the pew woman to 
give them the best seats for hearing the 
preacher. 
please, with a curtain; let it be the 
warmest you have, with a stove in it; 
put the footman close by, that he may 
be in the way to open the door. I pre- 
fer, if you please, that pew lined with 
red cloth—it looks comfortable.” 

“Madam,” said the startled pew wo- 
man, “‘I am very sorry; but we have 
not a pew to give you.” 

The lady paused, turned round to 
her daughters and said, as she walked 


out, with the complacency of a satisfied 


conscience, ‘Well, my dears, at all 
events, we have done the civil thing!” — 


DYING TO SELF. 


The pious Mr. Berridge says, in a 


letter to Mrs. Wilberforce, when she 
was in dying circumstances :—“ Live as 
near to Jesus as you possibly can, but 
die, die to self. ’Tisa daily work—’tis 
ahard work. I find myself to be like 


an insurmountable mountain, or a per- 
pendicular rock that must be overcome! 


I have not got over it, not half way over ! 
This, this is my greatest trial! Self is 
like a mountain; Jesus isa sun that 
shines on the other side of the moun- 
tain; and now and then a sunbeam 
shines over the top; we get a glimpse, 
a sort of twilight apprehension of the 
brightness of the sun; but se/f must be 
much more subdued in me before I can 
bask in the sun-beams of the ever bless- 
ed Jesus, or say in every thing ‘Thy 
will be done!’”’ 


OLD CUSTOMS. 

‘<T know very well (said Edward VI. 
of England,) that our religion consists, 
not of old customs, or the usage of our 
fathers, but in the Holy Scriptures and 
Divine word—and that, if you think 
antiquity and custom makes a thing 
good, it is older than the world; for 
God is the word, who was without 
beginning, and shall continue without 
end. And if you think truth ought to 
be followed and obeyed, all truth is 
contained in that book. Our religion 
ought not to be planned or governed 
oy, our forefathers; for Ezekiel saith, 
‘Walk ye not in the statutes of your 
fathers, for they were polluted.’ More- 
over, our God and Saviour and Re- 
deemer, Jesus Christ, said, ‘I am the 
way, the truth, and the life.’ He did 
not say, ‘I am the old custom.’”’ 


The Church and State Craft. 


The Westminster Review has the fol- 
lowing racy and truthful sketch of the 
Papal policy, in an article on Mazzini: 


Popery is a joint tool of Austria and 
France; and Russia has a tool of its 


own in the Greek Church, besides a | 


side interest in the Pope. All these 
governments look upon religion as 
Frederick the Great did when he said, 
‘Religion is absolutely necessary to 
the well-being of a State; this is a max- 
im that any one would be a fool to dis- 
pute, and he is not an adroit king who 
allows his subjects to abuse it; never- 
theless, he is not a wise king who him- 
self has any religion at all.” Freder- 
ick goes on to explain, that if a mon- 
arch were religious, he could not com- 
mit crimes when they were profitable, 
but points out the convenience of ap- 
pearing so. This is precisely the spirit 
in which the courts of Russia and Aus- 
tria are religious; and Pope and Patri- 
arch, with their respective subordinates, 
are profitable servants to their several 
masters. These rival churches fortu- 
nately divide their mischievous power, 
and as their interests often clash, they 
can effect less than if united. | 

Russia is ceaselessly intriguing with 
the Sclavonic population of Austria, 
especially with that part that belongs 
to the Greek Church, and Louis Napo- 
leon was obeying the dictates of St. 


Petersburg and Vienna when he dis- 


graced his own country by re-instating 
the Pope. The connection between 
spiritual and temporal tyranny is close 
and obvious, and a state church will 
always hold itself in readiness to do 
dirty work for a corrupt government. 
All the despotisms work the church ma- 


‘chine incessantly, but, thanks to the 


progressive enlightenment of the peo- 
ple, it cannot be done safely; and in 
Austria and Italy the people are be- 
coming fully alive to the real nature of 
the compact between their tyrants and 
their priests. Even the more supersti- 
tious have had their faith terribly sha- 
ken, and seen the infallible successor of 
Peter—the especial image of God upon 
earth—ignominiously kicked out of his 
apostolic chair by his own children, and 
ignominiously kicked back again by a 
French army. Heaven had no thun- 
ders to hurl destruction at the impious 
republicans; and neither virgin nor 
Saints were in the clouds, arrayed in 
their best clothes, to give honour to his 
return. His exit and his restoration 
were both vulgar, common-place things, 


and the poor old man is forcibly held in 


his uncomfortable seat to do the work 
of his masters in Paris, Vienna, and 


St. Petersburg; trembling, every inch 


of him, with fear, lest the whole ma- 
chine should again be blown to shivers, 
and he himself be snuffed out like a 
candle that is no longer wanted because 
the daylight is come. The continental 
traveller lochs in vain for any faith in 
these church contrivances that is likely to 
stand the shocks of the present day 
he more educated men in Papist coun- 
tries are deists or sceptics; the mass 
tickled with theatrical displays, and 
only the most ignorant unaware of the 
fact, that the whole thing is a great 
sham, kept up for the purpose of im- 
oeding the advancement of justice and 
‘ruth. After eloquently pointing out 
the spiritual death which long since 
lappened to it, Mazzini adds: 

“And yet Papacy still exists—al- 
tiough worn out and undermined on all 
siles, it exists, a pretext for the machi- 
nations of absolutist governments: 
visible centre for cunning and incapa- 
biity; a loathsome symbol, but still 
keeping the field and disputing the 
ground to those who would lay there the 
foundations of another temple.” 


In another place he says: 

“Papacy is extinct, but religion is 
eternal; Papacy is only a form render- 
ed antiquated and worn out by: the ¢dea 


private pew, if you 


that has undergone ‘a development, and | 


which seeks to manifest itself.’ ”’ 

And this idea will manifest itself in 
all the relations of life, and the world 
will have no peace until the principles 
of Christian democracy, with their firm 


front of opposition against all anarchy, 


shall universally prevail. 


CHILDREN'S COLUMN. 


THE FIRST SIBERIAN WHO LOVED JESUS. 
For many years the good missionaries in 


Siberia were teaching and preaching, and 


working and praying, without seeing one 
good seed spring in the hearts of the peo- 
ple. It seemed just as when we throw 
seed into the sand, where it will not grow, 


because there is nothing there to nourish 


it. Their hearts were hard and cold. 
They would not love Jesus. This made 
the missionaries very sad, but still they 
hoped ; for they knew that God had sent 
them, and that he could soften these hard 
natures. ‘I'he hope that cheered and glad- 


dened their hearts was this, that, as the 


ruffied lake, when it becomes calm and 
smooth, reflects the soft blue sky, so God 


could change and sanctify the tiearts of 


these heathen, so as to make them love 
Christ and resemble him. And in this 
they were not disappointed, 

One day, a thoughtful boy of about fif- 


teen years of age, who lived nearly a hun- 


dred miles away from the missionaries, 
heard that there was a school kept by the 
white-faced English, where Buriat chil- 
dren were taught to read and write, and 
were made wise; and he longed to be 
among them. But how was he to get 
there? It was so far off! and he only had 
a mother, whom he loved dearly; for his 
father was dead, and he had no brothers 


or sisters. He could not tell how to leave 


his mother, or who would help her with 
the cattle; and bring back the horse, if he 
went away. Still he thought of it every 
day, and wished more and more to learn 
and become wise. At last he told his mo- 
ther his thoughts; but she could not bear 
to part with him, and she made many ob- 
jections to his plans. One morning, how- 
ever, he heard the quick trampling of a 
horse on the crisp white snow, and, on 
looking out of the tent he saw his uncle 
coming to his home on horseback. O, how 
glad he felt! It was the uncle who had 
told him of the English school, and he did 
not live far from it. The boy soon let his 
uncle know how much he wished to learn; 
and, when his uncle said he would take 
him, if his mother would let him go, his 
joy was very great. A few days after this 
Bardu was seen on horseback, travelling 
towards the house of the missionary. He 
was, of course, received into the school, 
and he at once began his difficult lessons 
with great diligence. Soon he could read, 
write, and cypher. Many other boys, in- 
deed, could do that; but he did something 
more, which many children do not care 
for—he thought about what he learned, 
and most of all, about the new truths he 
heard there. Every morning at nine 


o’clock, when the piece of iron was struck 


to let the people know that it was the time 
for prayer, Bardu was seen in’ his place, 
with his ‘Testament on his knee, and with 
a very thoughtful face, hearkening to all 
he heard. And God blessed the attention 
he thus gave. He felt that he wasa sin- 
ner—that he wanted a Saviour—that Je- 
sus seemed just such a Saviour as he wan- 
ted; so holy and lovely and just, and yet 
so tender to the failings of men; so great, 
yet so freely meeting and talking with the 
ignorant and the poor, the old and the 
young. By such thoughts Bardu’s heart 
was touched, and drawn to Christ in love. 
He often wept as he read of what Jesus 
had said and suffered. Dear children, do 
you not feel how great that love is? Do 
you not wish that you were like the Sa- 
viour? Do you not wish to be better than 
you are? O do not let that desire pass 
away like a cloud, and leave nothing be- 
hind! Ask God to help you to ripen that 
wish into a resolution—into a real attempt 
to be his. Bardu did so, and God helped 
him. The other boys could not understand 
him. He often wert up@into a loft quite 
alone, and remained there some time. It 
was there he used to pray; and when the 
others were at play, he loved reading about 
Christ. Ah! this showed where his heart 
was. Christ said, “Where your treasure 
is, there will your heart be also.” 

In the ‘sumnier he went to his uncle to 
spend his holidays. But English children 
would think a Siberian holiday very strange; 
for, instead of playing and doing what 
pleases them, the Buriat children were 
obliged to work very hard. This was the 
time when hay was cut for the winter, and 
the children thought it a great treat to help 


their parents to make hay, and collect it 


into stacks. Bardu’s uncle lived across 
the river, near the missionary’s house. As 
it was not far, he could come back every 
Saturday to spend the Sabbath with those 
he now loved very much, and worship 
God among them. One Saturday he was 
missing. Sunday passed on, and Bardu 
did not come. But just as the sun was 
setting he came, looking cheerful and hap- 
py; but in a short time, when he saw all 
dressed in their Sabbath clothes, and look- 
ing solemn, his countenance changed and 
became sad. Now he discovered his mis- 
take; he thought it was Saturday. In 
England it is not easy to make such a 
mistake ; but the Buriats count their days 
by the moon, and have no weeks. Poor 
Bardu! he had been working all day, and 
that grieved him; and he was also grieved 


° | because he had missed the worship and 


company of his Christian friends. But he 
was told that God looked at the desire of 
the heart, and not only at the thing done; 


and that, as he had not willingly broken 


God’s law, but had worked because he had 
mistook the day, God would not be angry 
with him. He could not sleep much, 
however, that night, for thinking how he 
could remember the Sabbath day next 
week; and he suddenly thought of a plan. 
He got up in the morning, took a smooth 
chip, bored seven holes in it, and tied a 
string into one hole. He went quite cheer- 
fully to worship that morning, and, as soon 
as it was over, he told the missionary his 
plan, and how he would keep the stick 
under his pillow at night, and how, when 
he awoke every morning, he would change 
the string into a fresh hole, and when he 
came to the last hole he: would know it 


was Saturday. He never missed another 


Sabbath.—Juvenile Missionary 


A SERMON FOR THE YOUNG. 
«Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy 
youth.”—Ecct. I. 

What is it to remember your Crea~ 
tor 
1. Not simply to know about him; 
not simply to be made acquainted with 
the fact of his existence; not simply to 
have a knowledge of his wonderful cha- 
racter, acts, and designs. This is all 
important, but not what is intended in 
the text. 

2. Not simply to think about him. 
You may often think of God, what he 
is, and what he has done, and yet not 
remember him at all according to the 
meaning of this passage of Scripture. 

8. It is to heed his commands and 
obey him; to do what he requires of 
you; to take notice of all that he has 
taught respecting himself, and respect- 
ing your own wicked heart, with the dis- 
tinct purpose of following the course 
which he has pointed out. 

II. Why should you do this in the 
days of your youth? | 

_ 1. Because it is the most convenient 


time. It is a time when your minds 


are most apt to be tender and suscepti- 
ble; when you are enabled to feel deep- 
ly on the subject of religion. If you 
live a few years longer in sin, you will 
find that your heart has become harden- 
ed, and those warm and lively emotions 
which now visit you, will, in a great 
measure, have ceased. 

It is a time when you are most free 
from care. Ere long the business of 


the world will come upon you, and you 


will be very likely to think that you 
have no time whatever to give to reli- 
gion. 

It is a time when you are most free 
from temptation. You may fancy that 
the temptations to neglect this work are 
very strong now, but rest assured, they 
will grow stronger as you grow older. 

2. It is the most suitable time. By 
remembering your Creator now, you 
will give the “dew of your youth” 


woto the Lord. There is something | 


mean in trying to cheat God out of all 
the freshness and vigour of your life, 
giving to him only your days of weak- 
ness, age, and infirmity. | é 

3. It is the only time of which you 
are certain. It is more than possible 
that your life is to be very short. It is 
more than possible that you are even 
now drawing near unto the end of your 
course, and that if you do not give to 
the Lord the days of your youth, you 
will have no other to give him. | 


REMARKS. 

1. If you obey the injunction in the 
text, you will never regret it. 

If you live a long life on earth, you 
will always be glad that you began to 
serve God early. And when you reach 

the eternal world, it will always be a 


source of joy and consolation to you, | 


that you entered into the service of God 
when you were young. 

2. Ifyou do not obey the injunction in 
the text, you will always regret it. 

If you should chance at some distant 
day, after many years of impenitence 
and sin have passed, to make your 
peace with God, it would be a source of 
shame to you that you did not begin 
earlier to serve and honour your Maker. 
But if your life should pass away in im- 
» penitence, and you should go to the 

eternal world unprepared, O! then you 
would never cease to bewail and lament 
that you did not give heed to this call 
of the Lord, and in these peaceful and 
happy days which he is now giving you, 
that you do not acquaint yourselves 


with him, and enter into the peace and | 


hope of the gospel.— Congregationalist. 


ANTED A TEACHER.—A competent Teach 

er, to take charge of an English and Classi- 

cal School in Chester county, Pennsylvania. The 
present Principal, wishing to withdraw from teach- 
ing, is desirous to procure a successor who is well 
qualified for the Principal of a flourishing School. 
A man desirous of locating himself permanently as 
a Teacher, will find it a promising situation. A 
member of the Presbyterian Church would be pre- 
ferred. Testimonials of character and qualifica- 
tions required. Address (post-paid) Office of the 
a No. 144 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

e 


EW BOOK STORE.—Anson D. F. Ranvotru 

has just opened at No. 669 Broadway, opposite 

Bond street, New York, an entirely new and care- 

fully selected stock of Theological, Standard; and 

Children’s books, with a full assortment of English 
, and American Stationery. 

Residents up town will find at this Establishment 
the publications of Robert Carter & Brothers, 
Charles Scribner, M. W. Dodd, M. H. Newman & 
Co., Stanford & Swords, Appleton & Co., Gould & 
Lincoln, Ticknor & Co., Lindsay & Blakiston, and 
other Publishers in the departments of Religious and 
Standard Literature, with the books of the American 
Sunday School Union and American Tract Society 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, Evangelica 
Knowledge Society, &c., all at down town prices. 
Also a stock of plain and elegant Bibles and Prayer 
Books, and the Psalms and Hymns of the various 
denominations. New Publications received as soon 
as received for School Books. 

e — 


EW LIFE OF LUTHER.—Tue Lire or Lv- 
.\ THER, with) special reference to its earlier pe- 
riods, and the opening scenes of the Reformation. 
By Barnas Sears, D.D. | 
From the Biblical Repertory and Princeton Re- 
view.—There is certainly not in our language, if in- 
deed in any other, a compéndious Life of Luther 
which is so truly founded on original authorities as 
this. This is, so far as we remember, the most ele- 
gant typographical: product of the Sunday-school 
press, being adorned with steel engravings, besides 
more than twenty vignettes and other illustrations. 
in the letter-press. The portrait of Luther is the 
most agreeable we have ever seen. Those of his 
wife and of Melancthon are little less so; both ap- 
pear to be from plates executed in Germany. The 
interior of Luther’s chamber is worthy of being 
purchased separately. Then we have, from an au- 
thentic source, views_of the Augusteum, or Uni- 
versity, showing Melancthon’s house; Luther’s old 
monastery; the parochial church of Wittenberg; 
—" of Wartburg, and the Reformer’s famous 
seal. 3 
Published and for sale by the 
AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 
No. 146 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, and No. 147 
feb 22—3t Nuassaa street, New York. 


ROWN ON THE SECOND ADVENT. — The 
Second Advent, will it be Pre-millennial ? b 
the Rev. David Brown, A.M. 12mo, $1.25. « A 
most thorough and irrefragable refutation of the 
Millennarian scheme, and a clear statement of the 
true Bible doctrine on this deeply interesting and 
important subject. We wish we had room for an 
outline of the argument; so candidly examining the 
views which it overthrows—so guardedly and reve- 
rently stating the truth—and so replete with sound 
philosophy and good sense. Those who desire to 
see the scriptural doctrine unfolded in its breadth, 
consistency, and beauty, may be commended to it, 
as remarkably satisfactory, although its first aim is 
to refute the errors of the Millennarians. The in- 
jurious tendencies of this heresy upon the religious 
activity and doctrinal views of those who entertain 
it, are impressively set forth, and are such as to 
make us greatly rejoice that so able a refutation of 
it is here afforded. We were specially struck with 
the careful discrimination and good sense displayed 
in the chapter on the literal interpretation of Scrip- 
ture; they have a broad application, and are worthy 
of study by ail. The work is very neatly printed, of 
good size, and a complete survey of the ground.”?— 
N. Y. Evangélist. 
Just published and for sale by 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
No. 285 Broadway, New York, and 

WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN, 
No 144 Chestnut street, 1st Bookstore above Sixth 

feb 22—3t street, Philadelphia. — 


ITUATION WANTED.—A young Lady, who 
J has had much experience in teaching, is de- 
sirous of obtaining a situation in a private family, 
forthe purpose of giving instruction in the English 
branches and Music. Address E.I., at the office 
of the Presbyterian, No. 144 Chestaut street, Phila- 
delphia. feb 15—3t* 


JYHILADELPHIA BOOK-BINDERY.— Joun 
D. Eean, Plain and ‘Ornamental Book:Binder 
and Leather Gilder, North-West: corner ‘of ’Fifth 
and Arch streets, up stairs. [9°25 per cent saved, 
and sometimes more to those patronising this estab. 
lishment, Largy Works, Books of 
gravings, Scrap Books, Albums, Portfolios and Mu. 
sic, bound with great care and strength, in plain 
and elegant styles. — | 
N. B.—Pamiphilets and Periodicals done up with 


neatness and despatch, and cheaper than any other 
establishment in the city. sep 


,Omnibus 
are large, and the Grounds ample, being — 


Classical, and Mathematical School, is eligibly 
located near the village of Chestnut Hil) three 
miles north-west of Germantown, and has hourly 
communication with the city of Philadelphia, by 

and Germantown Railrosa.. The 
Buildin 
arrang 


expréssly for an Academy; and, from their 


‘| elevated position, commanding an extensive view 
of adjacent towns and country-seats, they afford 


the Students a healthful, quiet, and beautifal resi- 

year ie divided into two Sessions, of 
twenty-two weeks each. The Summer . Session 
che Wika on the first Wednesday in May, and 
the Winter on the first Wednesday in November, 


important to the Pupil that he should enter at the 
commencement of Sessions; but he may enter at 
any period, and deductions will be made accord- 
ingly. The course of instruction embraces all the 
branches of a practical and thorough English, Ma- 
thematical, and Classical Education; but the stu- 
dies of each Pupil will be adapted to his ultimate 
vocation, or suited to the wishes of parents 

TERMS.—Summer Session, $90; Winter Ses 
sion, $100. The above includes alj charges for 
Tuition, Boarding, Washing, Fuel, Lights, Sta- 
tionery, and also use of Books; so that there are no’ 
extra charges whatever. Deduction is made for ab- 
sence in case of sickness, and a reasonable per 
centage allowed when more than one pupil is re- 
ceived from the same family. One-half the bill to 
be paid in advance, the remainder at the close of 
‘the Session. 

Firmneas and kindness are united in the disci- 
pline of the School, and obedience to its laws is 


The Pupils are required to board in the Institution, 
in order that parental care may he bestowed in 
promoting their comfort—cultivating politeness in 
manners, and correctness in morals—and that they 
may attend family worship daily, and public wor- 
ship every Sabbath, with the Principals. For fur- 
ther information address, 
Rev. ROGER OWEN, 
JOSHUA T. OWEN, A. M. 

Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia Co., Pa. Principals. 

REFERENCEs.—Rev. John Leyburn, D. D., Rev. 
T. L. Janeway, D. D., Rev. C. D. D., Rev. 
Rees Happersett, William S. Martien, James Rus- 
sell, Esq., a Donaldson, Samuel H. Perkins, 
Esq., Philadelphia; Rev. J. C. Backus, D. D., 


the vacations occutriag in April and October. It is “~~ — 


secured by an appeal to the heart and the con- 
science, rather than by a resort to harsh measures.* 


Dr. M. S. Baer, Henry McEldery, Esq., B ing 
Maryland; Rev. T.'V. Moore, Richmond, Virginia ; 
John L. Boswell, Esq., Hartford, Connecticut} 
John F. Houston, Eeq., J. Huston Mifflin, Esq., 
J. W. Cottrell, Esq., Dr. W. 8S, McCorkle, Colum- 
bia, Pennsylvania; Rev. Elijah Wilson, Wrights- 
ville, Pennsylvania; Hon. Daniel Sturgeon, Union- 
town, Pennsylvania; Hon. Henry D. oore, Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia; James P. Sterret, Esq., 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Robert Wylie, Esq., Am- 
brose White, Esqr, Samuel Hildeburn, Esq., Chest- 
nut Hill, Pennsylvania. feb 15—eow 8t 


ters of Dr. Doyle, late Roman Catholic Bishop/of 
Carlow. 16mo. 
Lays of the Kirk and Covenant, by Mrs, 
Illustrated. 
emoir of the Rev. W. H. Fox, Missionary to th 
Teloogoo Nation. 12mo. 
Henry’s Life of Calvin, 2 vols. 8vo. . 
The Week, by the author of the Commandment 
with Promise. Illustrated. 


The Infant’s Progress, by the author of “ Little 


Henry and his Bearer.» T)lustrated. 


& BROTHERS, . 
oO. road N 
way, New York 


Ta MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF NEW YORK—Ner Accumvta- 

= 9 uND, $1,200,000—No. 35 Wall street, New 
or 


Trustees.—Joseph B. Collins, William J. Hyslop, 
R. H. McCurdy, Frederick S, Winston, C, W. Fa. 
ber, John P. Yelverton, Theodore Sedgwick, Stacy 
B. Collins, John H. Swift, John Wadsworth, Sam. 
uel M. Cornell, Gouverneur M, Wilkins, John V, 
L. Pruyn, George R. Clark, Charles Ely, John C. 
Cruger, Abraham Bininger, Alfred Pell, Mosés'H. 
Grinnell, Alfred Edwards, William Betts, Joseph 
Blunt, Isaac G. Pearson, Henry Wells, William 
Moore, Charles King, Jonathan Miller, : . A. Com- 
stock, Robert Schuyler, James Chambers, Joseph 
Tuckerman, John M. Stuart, William J. Bunker, 
Nathanicl Hayden, Francis S. Lathrop, James S. 
Wadsworth. 

B. Couns, President. 

Secretary. Cuartes Giiu, Actuary, 
Minturn Post, M.D. Medical 9 
tends the Office daily from 11 to 12} o'clock. 
J. C. Goste, M. D. Medical Examiner, Newark, 
New Jersey. nov 23—ly 


AMES R. WEBB, GROCERY AND TEA 
DEALER—91 South Eighth street, below Wal. 
nut, Philadelphia.—Has for sale very fine Green 


and Black Teas; Java, Maracaibo, and other fine 
Coffees ; Pickles, Sauces, Preserved Ginger, Jellies, 
and Jams; Lemon, Vanilla, Ginger, and Cayenne 
Syrups; Alexandria Pore Water Crackers, Boston 
Biscuit, Farina, Fine and Coarse Hominey, Spanish 
Olives by the quart. The best brands of Roch 
Flour always on hand. Sap Sago, Dutch, and Imi- 
tation English Cheese, with a general assortment of 
good Groceries for Family use. Goods packed and 
delivered to any part of the city, steamboat, or rail- 
road depots. . 7 july 


SCHOOL.— Rev. G. 


OARDING AND DAY 

Manwaring’s Boarding and Day School for 

Young Ladies, No. 9, south side of Washington 

Square, Philadelphia. The next session of this in- 

on Monday next, 3d inst. 
eb 1—2t 


COMPANION TO D’AUBIGNE’S REFORMA- 
_ TION.—History of the Protestants of France, 
from the beginning of the Reformation to our own 
Times. By G. De Felice, Professor of Theology at 
Montauban. Great care has been taken to render 
an accurate and elegant translation of this great and, 
invaluable work, which will be issued during the 
month of March. E. WALKER, Poblisher, 
feb 15—6t No. 114 Falton street, New York. 


HE BALTIMORE CHEAP BOOK-STORE— 
Has on hand, and for sale at the following 

cheap rates:—The Knowledge of Jesus, by Alex- 
ander Carson; 63 cents. Christianity Revived in 
the East, by H.G. O. Dwight; with map, 88 cts. 
The Early Jesuit Missions in North America, by 
Rev. W. J. Kipp; 50 cts. McCheyne’s Basket of 
Fragments, 50 cts. Gavin’s Master Key to Po 
pery, 38 cts. Pascal’s Thoughts, 50 cts. Luther. 
and Cromwell, by Headly; 50 cts. Theophany, ot 
the Manifestations of God in Christ, by Rev. R. 
Turnbull ; 50 cts. Log College, by Dr. Alexanders 
38 cts. The Siege of Derry, and Defence of Innis- 
killen, by Rev. J. Graham; 38 cts. Junkin on the 
Oath, 38 cts. The Preacher and Pastor, by Fene- 
lon, Herbert, Baxter, Campbell; edited by Edward 
A. Park; 75 cts, Rauch’s Psychology, 75 cts. 
Bishop Wilson’s Lectures on Colossians, 50 cts. 
Footsteps of Messiah, by Leask; 75 cts. The 
Blood of the Créss, by Bonar; 25 cts. The Uses 
of Adversity, by Dr. Hooker; 25 cts. The Chris- 
tian Life, by Dr. Hooker; 25 cts. History of the 
Westminster Assembly of Divines; cloth, 38 cts. 
Philosophy of Religion, by J. D. Morrell; 12mo, 
75 cts. The Last Enemy, Conquering and Con- 
Feo by Bishop Burgess, 88 cts. History of the 

ritan and Pilgrim Fathers, &c., including a vast 
collection of Books of like character at the same 
cheap rates. 

Orders from Public and Private Libraries promptly 
executed at the lowest rates. 

(<7 Colporteurs and Agents will find it to their 
advantage to visit my establishment. 

A. P. BURT, 
No. 7 Baltimore street, near the Bridge, Balti- 
jan 24—tf “more, Maryland. 


HOICE GROCERIES AND TEAS.—Davip 
Pease, South-west corner of Sixth and Arch 
streets, Philadelphia, offers for sale Green and Black 
Teas,-Real Mocha, Old Java, Maracaibo, Laguyra, 
and Rio Coffees, Boston Butter and Bran Biscuit, 


Virginia Cold Water Crackers, Rochester and Phila- 


delphia White Wheat Extra Flour in Barrelsand Half 
Barrels, Dutch Head, Sap Sago, and Pine Apple 
Cheese, Preserved Ginger, Jellies, White Honey in 
the Comb, Corn Starch for Puddings, Farina for 
Desserts, Pure Ground Spices, Philadelphia Syrup, 
French and Spanish Olives, Pickles, Ketchups, 
Sauces, Olive Oil, Lemon, Ginger, Pine Apple, and 
Strawberry Syrups, &c. Goods well packed and 


to be made in advasiee. 


sent to Railroad Depots or Steamboat free of charge. 
DAVID PEASE, 
South-west corner of Sixth and Arch streets, Phila- 


ENRY’S COMMENTARY. —Six Votomes 
For $1(.—Recommended by the Clergy 
all Protestunt Denominations. — BarrincTon 
Haswk.., No. 293 Market street, Philadelphia, 
have just published a new edition of Henry’s a 
sition of the Old and New Testaments, with a Me- 
moir of the Author, and a Preface, by the Rev. A. 
Alexander, D.D. The stereotype plates have been 
corrected, and many of the typographical errors, 
which appeared in the previous editions, will not be 

found in the one now offered to the public. 
The following are the prices at which they can 
be had at the Principal Bookstores of the country: 


In half muslin binding, $10; in full sheep binding, 
$12.50; in half ealf binding, $13.50. A liberal dis. 


count will be made to Congregations and others, 
purchasing in quantities. . 

Barrington and Haswell publish, and will sell 
VERY Low for cash, The Psalms of David, 32mo, 
sheep binding; do. 32mo, muslin, gilt edge; do. 
32mo, tucks, gilt edge; do. 18mo, large type, for the 
use of aged persons, in various styles of binding. 

Also, the Presbyterian Confessior of Faith. 

U® Sunday School Teachers will be furnished on 
the best terms. may 19—tf 


THE PRESBYTERIAN; 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 144 Chestnut Street, Sonth side, First 


Bookstore above Sixth, Philadelphia, .and 
No. $85 Broadway, New York, | 
BY WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN. | 
TERMS.—Three Dollars per annum, payablen 
six months, or Two Dollars and Fifiy Cents if pad 
in advance. A liberal discount to agents who me, 


_| become responsible, 


"No subscription received for a less term than om 
year.—All Subscribers, who do not give express no- 
tice to the contrary, will be considered as wishing to 
continue their subscription, and their paper will be 
sent to them accordingly. No paper discontinue 
until oi arrearages arg paid, except at the discretind 
ofthe Proprietor. 

Rates of Advertising—For 15 lines, first 
tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. /or 
8 lines or leas, first insertion, 50 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do. 38 cents: Payments for advertjements 


N PRESS—The Morning of Life, a Memoir of . 
' Miss A——an, who was educated for a Nunw 
with many interesting particulars and criginal 1p 


ester 
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